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CHAPTER I 

JOSHUA COKER had piled his first supply of oranges 
in a pyramid in the middle of his shop- window, 
and he was searching beneath the counter for a 
piece of white card-board upon which to write the 
price with a blue pencil. He had been busy since 
seven in the morning, polishing the squares of glass 
in the window until there was not a smear nor a 
speck upon them. This furbishing of the glass, 
and scrubbing of the floor and counter, was one 
morning's work during each week of the year ; for 
Mr. Coker was a neat and orderly man, with his 
whole heart in his business. Since his marriage, 
three years ago, the one great and absorbing aspira- 
tion of Joshua Coker's life had been to " work up a 
connection " as a greengrocer, fruiterer, and confec- 
tioner. Owing to the opening of a new coal-pit on 
Folly Moor, there had been a revival of trade in 
Thrusselbridge, and Joshua began to talk of buying 
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a pony and cart with which to carry vegetables, 
fish, and rabbits from door to door. 

But at present there seemed to be very little 
hope of extending his trade by this means. He 
had never been able, since he began shopkeeping, 
to lay his hand upon a surplus five pounds. The 
business was slowly, very slowly, improving; but 
the position of the shop was only second-rate, and 
rent, and rates, and gas appeared to eat up most of 
the takings. An old pony, with some years of light 
work in its legs, had been offered to him for four 
pounds ; but Joshua Coker had been forced to 
decline the purchase. The alternative of a pony 
and cart was a hand-barrow, which needed neither 
stabling, keep, nor attendance ; but on the score of 
offering no violence to the susceptibilities of his 
wife's relatives, Mr. Coker had, with a struggle, 
abandoned the barrow scheme. No doubt the 
barrow would pay for itself in a month ; he had 
carefully worked out that. Still, Louisa was not to 
be convinced that the departure from her standard 
of respectability would be anything but a " come- 
down." 

When Joshua had written 2 a Penny on the 
card, and thrust the pointed stick into the orange 
at the apex of the pyramid, he went out into the 
street to study the effect. The window-glass was 
so bright and transparent that the oranges, boxes 
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of haddocks and herrings, and heaps of cocoa and 
Brazil nuts, seemed to be unprotected from pilfering 
hands. 

"Ah, that's how glass should look," said Mr. 
Coker, enjoying the illusion. 

He went in to cover a small haddock with a large 
one, and to affix a tin ticket, with the characters, 
Prime } 4d., at the back of the box. When he had 
done this, the warm and comforting odour of Irish 
stew found its way from the parlour into the shop, 
reminding Joshua that it was dinner-time, and tick- 
ling his already keen appetite. The parlour-door 
opened, and Louisa summoned him to dinner. 

"Come on, Joshua," she said; "the hot plates 
are in the kitchen oven. Now, Dolly," she called 
to a toddling girl of two, who was playing with a 
kitten in the passage, "come on, my dear." 

Louisa Coker was very fair, with a pink com- 
plexion, prominent blue eyes, and a pair of full, 
moist lips. Her pale yellow, fluffy hair was arranged 
in thick coils at the back of her head, and curled 
over the forehead. The figure was soft, rounded, 
and rather plump, the figure of a young Venus. 
She looked no older than eighteen or nineteen, but 
she was twenty-three that autumn. 

Joshua came in with the plates ; and when Dolly 
was fixed in her high chair, with a spoon in her 
chubby hand, and a bib fastened around her neck, 
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they began to eat the savoury stew. Last night 
Joshua and Louisa had been to the music-hall, 
which Mr. Peacock, Louisa's uncle, had just opened 
at the back of his public-house, the Royal Arms. 
For some months there had been a Saturday night 
harmonic meeting at the house, at which amateur 
vocalists sang. The success of these entertainments 
was very great. Peacock was an enterprising man ; 
he could sing many of Dibdin's songs, and his 
daughter was a pianist. He resolved to cater for 
the amusement of the pit Geordies and Sallies ; and 
out of the sing-song had grown a concert-hall, with 
a stage and footlights and professionals. All day 
Louisa's thoughts had wandered from the kitchen 
to the brightly-lighted music-hall, and several of 
the songs were humming in her head while she 
cut up the onions and carrots for the Irish stew. 
She had felt a thrill of emulation and envy when 
Miss Katie Aytoun, " the charming song and dance 
artiste," was recalled to the stage by the shouts 
of the pitmen. And what had this girl done to 
invoke those deafening plaudits ? She simply sang 
a few verses in a strident voice, and frisked about 
the stage in a lilac silk skirt, with an artificial rose at 
her bosom, and paint and powder upon her cheeks. 

" I believe I could do as well as that," whispered 
Louisa to her husband. 

" Nonsense, Lou," he chuckled. 
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"Well, I should like to have a chance. You 
know I can sing. And I should be sorry if I'm 
not as good-looking as that girl. Look how she's 
painted up — lips and all. I dare say half her hair 
is false, too." 

"But you wouldn't like to lead the life she 
do," remarked Joshua. " Besides, you're a married 
woman, and it would be very unbecoming of you 
to jig about in that style before a lot of young 
men." 

Louisa did not reply. A contortionist came upon 
the stage ; and while he embraced his neck with his 
legs, Louisa sat musing upon the difference between 
her life, with its continual round of cooking, needle- 
work, cleaning, and minding the child, and that of 
Miss Katie Aytoun. She knew that she was pretty; 
she had had plenty of admirers besides Joshua 
Coker. Why she had married the little green- 
grocer, and consented to pass the rest of her life 
in the parlour and kitchen at Postgate Wynd, was 
never quite clear to her. She liked him ; he was 
kind and steady, and her people had told her that 
he was the sort of man to get on in the world, and 
that he would be a good husband and father. But 
in a year she discovered that she was not designed 
by Nature for the humdrum life of a small trades- 
man's wife. Her child had been a distraction ; but 
she had suffered terribly in bearing it, and it was 
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not strong, and rather fretful and "trying." For 
months she had scarcely been able to leave the 
house for half a day. Dolly had had a long and 
serious attack of whooping-cough, and Joshua had 
been anxious and worried, and sometimes hasty in 
temper. And to these trials was added the con- 
stant dread of getting into debt, the terror that 
haunts the petty shopkeeper's nights. The shop 
brought just enough money to the exchequer to 
buy food ; but dress seemed to be a luxury, instead 
of a necessity ; and there was never a shilling to 
spare upon amusements or Bank Holiday jaunts. 

The visit to the music-hall served to further dis- 
affect Louisa with her life. Such dissipation was 
rare — so rare that it made her reflect upon the very 
few pleasures of the past three years. Once Joshua, 
in a mood of extravagance, had hired a horse and trap 
for the day, and they had driven out into the country 
early on a Sunday morning, to spend the day with 
Joshua's brother, a gamekeeper, who lived in a little 
thatched cottage close to a great beech wood. This 
had been a pleasant day, and they had hoped to 
repeat the visit when the shop began to pay. But 
months and months passed, and all the money went 
to the landlord, the rate-collector, and the butcher 
and baker. 

When the dish of stew was cleared, Joshua leant 
back in his chair and said — 
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"Thank God for a good dinner! And now I 
must get back to the shop and make out an order 
for sweets. How are we off for Striped Tigers, 
Lou ? " 

"There's plenty of them. The only thing that 
seems to sell now is almond rock." 

" Ah, well. There's fashions in lollies like every- 
thing else," said Joshua. " But we shall get a stir 
soon ; Christmas is coming." 

" I wonder if Uncle James will do well with his 
hall ? " said Louisa, as her husband rose. 

"Still thinking about last night," said Joshua, 
with a smile. " Your head's full of that hall and 
the performers." 

"Well, it was a change. We get very little 
change, do we now, Josh ? " 

"That's true enough, Lou; but for my part I 
can always find plenty to occupy myself with in 
the business. It's marvellous what a deal there is to 
learn about the qualities and prices of things, and 
the cheapest firms to go to." 

"Still, that isn't amusement exactly," ventured 
Louisa. " Here's winter coming on ; I wonder if I 
shall be able to go to a dance. I haven't danced 
since we were married." 

" Oh, you shall have a hop, my girl, if trade looks 
up," replied Joshua cheerily. 

" I wish I could earn some money," she said. 
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" But how ? You've enough to do with the house 
and the child, I should think." 

41 I'll tell you what's in my mind, Josh," she said, 
after a pause. " I dare say you'll put your foot on it 
when I tell you." 

" I don't know ; it depends, Lou." 

" Well, I've a good mind to learn up a song or 
two, and ask Uncle James to let me appear at his 
hall." 

Her face flushed with eager pleasure at the 
scheme, and she watched her husband's face, hoping 
to read some sign of approval. But he looked 
startled, and then ominously grave, as he said — 

" What a wild notion ! I could never give my 
permission for that. 'Tisn't as though you had no 
appearances to keep up." 

" Appearances ! Come, I like that, Josh. Didn't 
you want a time back to go hawking with a barrow, 
just like a common costermonger ? I can't see any- 
thing vulgar in singing a song on a stage." 

" I'm quite sure your Aunt Martha would never 
adone talking about it, if you was to do such an 
unbecoming thing as to appear in one of those halls 
in a low dress. / should not like it, neither. As 
it is, Aunt Martha is very much against your cousin 
Jenny playing the piano at Mr. Peacock's show." 

"Bother Aunt Martha!" said Louisa. "What's 
she got to do with me and you ? Would she pay 
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our debts if we were to go bankrupt ? No, not 
likely ; she's too mean. And yet she'd try to stand 
in our way when there may be a chance of earning 
a few extra shillings. That Katie Aytoun gets two 
pounds a week from Uncle James for a fortnight's 
engagement. I feel almost certain that I could act 
and sing as well as her. And I believe I could 
soon learn stage-dancing." 

"You must be crazed, Lou," laughed Joshua. 
"Well, there I'm wasting my time;" and he went 
into the shop. 

Louisa pouted as she began to clear away the 
plates. How unreasonable Joshua was about this 
proposal of hers. Why should she not try to earn 
a little money in this way? It would be for the 
benefit of both of them. She could not imagine 
what Aunt Martha had to do with the matter. 
While she washed the plates, she began to hum 
the air of Miss Katie Aytoun's song — the song with 
a dance at the end of each verse. Presently the 
words of the refrain came to her; and lifting her 
skirt above her ankles, she danced before the 
kitchen fire, singing : 

" Where the maids are tossing hay, 
Through the happy summer day." 

She looked down at her small feet, moving briskly 
and in time with the melody. How would they 
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look in low shoes, with big buckles and pointed 
toes? Miss Katie Aytoun had said mides for 
"maids," and hy and dy for "hay" and "day." 
Louisa had noticed this curious pronunciation, so 
unlike the North Country way of speaking; and 
Josh, who had lived for a time in London, told her 
that it was Cocknified talk. Dolly, with one finger 
in the corner of her mouth, looked at her mother 
with an expression of bewildered amusement. 

" What 'oo doin' ? " the child said stolidly. 

Louisa gave a loud laugh, caught up Dolly, and 
sat her on the table. 

"There, you sit there, Dolly," she said. "You're 
my audience." 

" Me don't want to sit here," grizzled Dolly. " Me 
want to go in sop with daddy." 

" Very well, little disagreeable, run away, then," 
said Louisa. 

The child's nostrils began to twitch, the cheeks 
puckered, and a "boo-hoo" came from the little 
mouth. 

"You little cross patch," said Louisa. "There, 
get down and run to your daddy." 

Dolly went choking and sobbing from the room, 
suffering, as children do, from the sting of words. 
When she had gone, Louisa went to a little looking- 
glass that hung in a corner of the kitchen; and 
holding her head on one side, she smiled in the arch 
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manner of Miss Katie Aytoun, while she swayed 
her body from side to side, and held a corner of 
her apron to her mouth. She thought the pose 
perfect; it had the conventional hoydenish charm 
of the variety stage. Perhaps it was even more 
"fetching" than that of the model. For nearly 
half-an-hour she diverted herself by practising 
steps, frisking her apron as this Katie Aytoun had 
whisked her big white pinafore, and singing the 
chorus over and over again. In the meantime, the 
hot water cooled in the basin ; and when she re- 
turned to her washing-up, she found that the water 
was not warm enough to remove the grease from 
the plates and forks. The fire was almost dead, 
too, and there was no water in the kettle. It was 
past three o'clock before she had put the dinner- 
things away. After tea, Joshua brought his day- 
book into the parlour, and spread a number of bills 
before him on the table. He kept his accounts 
with the exactness of a bank cashier. A deficit of 
a halfpenny at the end of the week was regarded 
as a serious matter, a reflection upon his mode of 
book-keeping. He had files for paid and unpaid 
accounts, and a tin cash-box, with a patent lock, 
which he took to his bedroom every night. Louisa 
looked up from a novelette which lay upon her lap, 
and yawned, as her husband sat down to his even- 
ing task. This very regularity, which other people 
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commended in Joshua, was becoming annoying. 
Would he always spend his days and nights in this 
methodical manner ? No doubt it was a good thing 
to have a steady, hard-working husband, a teetotaler 
and a Christian ; but she wished that he had some 
other interests and hobbies besides his shop. 

41 You won't want me for anything this evening, 
shall you ? " she asked presently. 

Joshua looked up from his account book, rubbed 
his forehead in a preoccupied way, and murmured : 
" Eh ? " 

She repeated her question. 

"No, my dear," said Joshua. "I sha'n't want 
to go out. Do you want to run round to Aunt 
Martha's ? " 

" No, I want to get some calico to make some 
under-clothes for Dolly. I had better go before the 
shops shut." 

"All right," said Joshua, with his eyes on his 
book, and his fingers tapping in time to the figures 
which he was calculating with slow precision. 



CHAPTER II 

"You won't be cross with me, Josh," said Louisa, 
at breakfast the next morning. "I went into the 
hall for half-an-hour yesterday evening ; and I told 
Uncle James that I thought I could sing and dance 
as well as Miss Aytoun, with a little practice, of 
course." 

"I told you you're crazed about that music-hall," 
said Joshua. " What did your uncle say to that ? " 

" He said that if Katie Aytoun heard me say 
that, she would most likely want to scratch my face. 
However, he says I can 'have a show/ as he calls 
it ; and if the people like my singing, he will give 
me a sovereign for a week's engagement. Now, 
think of that, Josh ! " 

Joshua looked severe. There was a strong leaven 
of Puritanism in his blood, an innate convention- 
alism, which he felt had been outraged in two ways. 
First of all, a wife who knew her Bible and her 
duty towards her husband would not attend a 
place of amusement without a respectable male 

escort; nor would she wish to go without the 

13 
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permission of her head and chief. And then this 
strange whim of Louisa's for a trial of her abilities 
as a performer, was altogether preposterous and 
unseemly in the wife of a respectable tradesman. 
How quickly her head had been turned, and her 
imagination dazzled, by the contemplation of a 
worldly and dangerous life ! 

" I don't want to scold you, Lou," he began ; " but 
really, my lass, this is going the right way to get 
your name up in Thrusselbridge. For you to go 
to this music-hall, the resort of all sorts of shady 
folks, and mostly young men, was an improper 
thing for a married woman— without her husband, 
that's to say. I don't like that at all, Lou How- 
soever, I'll say no more about it. But as to your 
performing there, I can never give my leave for 
such a thing. Why, it would be the talk of Thrussel- 
bridge. They'd talk about it at the Chapel — yes, 
and in the publics. A married woman, and a 
mother, capering for the amusement of a lot of pit 
laddies, isn't at all the thing. Do you really think 
it is, now ? " 

" I can see nothing against it," said Louisa, play- 
ing with her knife. " If my own uncle doesn't mind, 
I don't think you nor your relations ought to object. 
Supposing I was a success ? Why, I might be able 
to keep both of us." 

Joshua waved his hand. 
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" That's altogether a wrong way of looking at it. 
I know my duty," he said, "and that duty is to 
maintain you and the child by the labour of head 
and hands. That I'm trying my best to do. Keep 
me in laziness ! I should hate myself; I shouldn't 
feel a man, Lou." 

"Well, there's no reason why a man's wife 
shouldn't help him, is there, now ? Now, Josh, do 
talk sense a bit, and come round and see the matter 
in a sensible sort of way. / shouldn't feel any dis- 
grace ; why should you ? " 

"But I should. I couldn't abide to see you 
jigging in short skirts, and to know that a crew of 
fast men were passing remarks about your figure, 
and the likes. No — be hanged if I could stand 
that." 

"Am I bound to obey you in everything?" asked 
Louisa, looking down and biting her underlip. " I 
don't see that you've a right to order me to do this, 
or not to do that, as if I was your servant, or a 
child. I'm a woman of twenty-three, and you're 
only a man of thirty. ... I didn't marry you to 
be a slave, Josh." 

"But, my pretty, you must remember that I've 
given into your will more than once. It's give and 
take in marriage. You know you stopped the 
barrow." 

"Yes, and for good reasons." 
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"Well, and mayn't my reasons be good in this 
matter ? " 

" No, they're foolish objections." 

"Come, Lou, you're much prettier when you're 
smiling," said Joshua. 

" You'll make me look such a fool," she continued. 
"I as good as arranged to appear next week, and 
now you stand in my way with your old-fashioned 
notions." 

Joshua arose with a deep sigh, stood his chair 
against the wall, and went into the shop. He 
hated tiffs, and this contest threatened to become 
serious. 

"I wish I had never taken her to that hall," 
he said, as he sprinkled water on the shop-floor 
before sweeping it. 

He was even methodical in this insignificant 
detail of sprinkling the floor and flagstones before 
the shop. He threw the water in circles, whose 
edges overlapped each other, and made a pattern 
on the boards. Then he swept all the dust into 
a neat heap in the middle of the shop, and after 
taking it up in a dustpan, he carried it to the bin 
in the back-yard. Success in trade, he said, de- 
pended upon attention to such small affairs. He 
never wasted string or matches, or used more 
than sufficient paper for purchases of fish. That 
was the way to get on from meagre beginnings; 
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and thrift was a firmly fixed principle in his 
family. 

About eleven a short old lady, wearing a thick 
black veil, came into the shop. Joshua was smooth- 
ing out sheets of paper on the counter when she 
came in and raised her gauze veil. 

"Good morning, Joshua," said Aunt Martha 
Leaver. 

"Ah, aunt," he said, " hope you're well ? " 

" Pretty fair, Joshua. How's yourself and Louisa ? 
And is the child quite right again after the whoop- 
ing-cough ? " 

"Yes, thanks, we're all well. Will you go in 
and sit down with Lou for a bit ? " 

Miss Leaver was an extremely genteel person. 
She had been a lady's maid to a countess; and 
for the last ten years she had lived upon her 
savings, and a pension from her deceased mistress 
of twenty-five pounds a year. On her pointed nose 
she wore silver-rimmed spectacles, and her mouth 
was turned down at the corners. 

"I can't stay long," she said, "and I don't want 
to disturb Louisa if she's busy. I'll just go in and 
speak to her." 

Joshua looked intently at the parlour door for a 
moment. 

"By the way, aunt," he said, dropping his voice, 
"I wish you'd just try to persuade Lou off a 
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silly idea she's just got hold of. You know Mr. 
Peacock has started a music-hall at the back of his 
premises. Well, Lou and me went the other nighty 
and since then she's all for going on the stage as 
a singer and a dancer." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Aunt Martha. 

" Yes, she's so set her mind on it, that her uncle 
has promised for her to make an appearance. Now, 
is it seemly, aunt, for a married woman, and " 

"Seemly; no, I should think not!" said Miss 
Leaver. "What possesses the girl? These per- 
formers are a dreadful low-lived set. I wouldn't 
have any niece of mine mixed up with them. I'll 
talk seriously to her, Joshua. You know she's 
a little giddy still, although she's a wife. Pretty 
girls are generally flighty. Yes, I'll talk to her." 

Aunt Martha pursed her mouth, and went to 
the kitchen, where she found her niece putting 
away cups and saucers in a cupboard. 

" My dear Louisa," said the old lady, " how late 
you are with the breakfast washing-up. It's past 
eleven. When I was at the countess's the maids 
had everything neatly sided by ten at latest." 

"Well, aunt, perhaps they hadn't so much to 
do as I have," replied Louisa. "And how are 
you, aunt ? " 

"I am well for an old woman, dear. Come and 
kiss me, Dolly. Bless my heart, she's looking 
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bonnie. Well, Louisa, so you actually talk about 
appearing on the stage." 

"I suppose Josh told you that," said Louisa, 
frowning. 

" Oh, I heard it. But, my dear, you don't surely 
mean it ? " 

" Of course I do," said Louisa, clattering the cups 
and saucers in the cupboard. 

"You astonish me, Louisa. No other member 
of our family ever wanted to do such a vulgar thing 
as that." 

" It doesn't seem more vulgar to me than keeping 
a little general shop," returned Louisa. 

"But these people are so low, so immoral, you 
know." 

" Did you ever know any of them ? " asked 
Louisa sharply. 

"No, Louisa, I have moved in different circles. 
But it ought to be enough for you that your hus- 
band and your relatives do not approve of your 
plan." 

"Well, Uncle James does approve," said Louisa. 
"And am I a woman or a child, Aunt Martha? 
Really, it's a piece of impertinence, / call it, for 
you to come interfering here as you do. Ever 
since I've been married you've come prying and 
meddling with me and my child, as though I was 
not old enough to act for myself. I'm just sick 
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of it, Aunt Martha, and I'm not going to put up 
with it." 

Tears deepened the blue of Louisa's gleaming 
eyes as she stood undaunted before the dreaded 
family monitrcss. The hour of revolt had come at 
last. There was no more terror in Aunt Martha's 
steely eyes, severe nose, and proud mouth. Louisa 
felt that she would like to box the old lady's ears, 
and send her out of the house. 

"Louisa," remarked Miss Leaver, "remember 
that you are talking to a woman who is old enough 
almost to be your grandmother." 

"I don't care if you're ninety," said Louisa, 
stamping her foot. " It's a shame of Josh to set 
you on me like this ! He's no man to do it, to get 
an old woman to jaw me ! I won't have it ; I tell 
you I won't have it, Aunt Martha ! If I'm Joshua's 
slave, let him say so, and have done with it. I 
shall know what to do then. . . . Don't you and 
Josh think that I'm so meek and mild that I can be 
treated like a baby. I married Joshua Coker ; but 
I didn't bargain for giving him my body and soul 
like this. . . . Here's the first favour I've asked 
of him since our marriage, and he won't give it 
to me." 

The door opened, and Joshua appeared, white 
and nervous, plucking at his short black beard with 
coarse fingers. 
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"What's the matter, my dear?" he said to 
Louisa. 

" Matter ! you and Aunt Martha are the matter. 
You think you're going to drill me. You'll see, 
you'll see ! . . . I've never carried on like this 
before. But I ccui do it; yes, I can fly into 
passions." 

" Lou, Lou ! " said Joshua, putting up a finger. 

"Oh, I'm not going to be put down like that," 
she cried, bringing her hand down on to the table 
with a violent bang that shook the knives in the 
drawers. " Go away. ... I may throw something 
at you in a minute. Aunt Martha, I should like to 
tweak your great nose, that I would ! " 

With a loud cackle of hysterical laughter, Louisa 
sat down in a chair, and held a handkerchief to her 
flooded eyes. 

"Louisa," said Joshua, "I couldn't have be- 
lieved this of you. I'm amazed, quite taken by 
surprise." 

"Go away, go away!" sobbed Louisa, as he 
stepped to her side. 

" I was never so insulted in my life, Mr. Coker," 
said Aunt Martha, in a tearful tone, as she rose and 
let down her veil. "I hope Louisa will come to 
her senses soon. I shall not intrude here again 
until she apologises for her rude behaviour. It's 
scandalous, scandalous." Aunt Martha walked 
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erect to the shop, and taking her bag from the 
counter, went into the street 

"You've made a pretty exhibition of yourself," 
said Joshua to Louisa. "I wonder you're not 
ashamed." 

"Well, I'm not a bit, Mr. Coker," said Louisa, 
looking up, and smiling saucily. "Perhaps you 
would like to give me a whipping, sir. Do it, 
do it, do it ! " she screamed. 

" Lou, my good girl " 

"Don't you 'good girl' me, Joshua Coker. . . . 
I'm your slave, that's alL I must yield to you in 
everything; I must scrub and clean for you the 
rest of my life. Yes, and bear you a large family, 
too, I suppose! That's married life, is it? What 
a fool I've been ! " . . . 

"Louisa, I shall go away. I can't bear to hear 
you say these things," said Joshua, restraining his 
anger. 

Louisa sat rocking herself in the chair, moaning 
and sobbing, with her hands to her face. At the 
door Joshua hesitated, with his hand on the knob. 
For the moment he despised his wife for this foolish 
outbreak of pique and rage. It was so childish, so 
unreasonable. He looked at Dolly, staring with 
great blue eyes at her mother. 

"Louisa," he said, softening at the dreary sound 
of his wife's weeping, "I have not spoken harsh 
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to you, though you've given me some precious 
hard words. We've never fallen out like this 
before, and I can't bear to think that we ever 
shall again." 

He came to her again, and put his hand on her 
silky yellow hair, bending as though he meant to 
kiss her. Louisa moved her head aside quickly. 

"Come, let's make it up, Lou," he said. 

"You — you're so domineering," choked Louisa, 
behind her hands. "You want me to obey you 
like a child." 

" Well, dear, it's scriptural, you know, for a wife 
to obey her husband." 

"And then there's Aunt Martha — meddlesome 
old creature ! She always rubs me the wrong 
way." 

" I think you ought to remember her age," said 
Joshua, stroking his wife's hair gently. 

" What am I to say to Uncle James ? That my 
husband won't let me appear ? A nice sort of man 
he'll think you ! It makes me look so foolish." 

"Well now, look here, Lou, I'll just show you 
that I'm not a tyrant. If so be as you'll ask Aunt 
Martha's pardon for your rough speaking to her, 
I — well, there, I'll give my consent for you to sing 
for one week. But bear in mind it must only be 
for a week." 

Louisa raised her face. Her eyes were swollen, 
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and the rims of the lids red, and her chin 
trembled. 

"There, let's kiss and make it up, dear/ 9 said 
Joshua, in his lover's voice, as he pressed her 
head against his chest, and bent down to the 
upturned face. 

"I've said some things that hurt your feelings," 
whispered Louisa, when he had kissed her several 
times. " I didn't mean all that I said." 

" No, of course not, Lou. Lor*, the best-tempered 
of us gets riled sometimes. Tisn't human nature 
to be perfect." 

Louisa dabbed her eyes with her handkerchief, 
and smiled faintly. With a sense of conquest 
she realised that if Joshua's will was strong, she 
also possessed a vein of pertinacity powerful 
enough to cope with his domination. She had 
heard wives say that one can always touch the 
weak side of a man, and gain one's ends by 
cunning. And this craft was the proper equip- 
ment of a wife, her weapon against undue mastery. 
When Joshua had hugged her for several moments, 
and kissed her on both cheeks and on the lips, 
Louisa freed herself from him, and said that they 
were wasting time. She professed a certain degree 
of humility, but she had not inwardly forgiven 
him. It was ridiculous of him to set Aunt Martha 
to lecture her; she would feel very cross about that 
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for a long time to come. However, the contest was 
over ; she had scored, and now she could afford to 
assume penitence. As soon as the door closed 
upon Joshua, she went to the looking-glass. How 
red her eyes were ! She looked quite plain, almost 
u &l y ' Josh had no right to annoy her in this way, 
and to make her spoil her looks by fretting and 
crying. 

But as her indignation subsided, she began to 
think about her ddbut at the music-hall. It was 
only three days to Monday, and she had promised 
to go to the hall on two mornings to rehearse 
the three songs that Uncle James had promised 
to find for her. Jenny had a wardrobe of dresses 
which she had worn in a pantomime. One of 
these could be altered to fit Louisa; and very little 
alteration would be necessary, as the girls were 
of almost the same height and shape. She bustled 
about the kitchen during the remainder of the 
morning, taking especial pains with the making of 
the dough for the suet pudding. 



CHAPTER III 

"Now then, one, two, three, tra, la, la," said Pea- 
cock, beating time at Jenny's side at the piano, 
when Louisa began to practise her song. " Look a 
little more pleasant, my dear ; that's it." 

They were in the music-hall, grey and cold in 
the daylight. Larpenti, the fat contortionist, was 
sitting on one of the chairs in the front row, filling 
a pipe with common shag tobacco ; and Hutt, the 
Thrusselbridge bill-sticker, stood in a doorway to 
watch the rehearsal. The stale odours of tobacco 
smoke and beer hung in the room. On the tawdry 
proscenium, the crude flesh tinting of nymphs was 
red and accentuated by the shafts of light from a 
white sky above the roof windows. Last night's 
litter of orange peel and nut shells had not been 
swept up in the balcony, and fag-ends of cigars 
and cigarettes showed where the clerks and young 
shopmen of the town had been seated. The hall 
was draughty and chilly. Jenny wore a fur cape 
on her shoulders, as she pounded the notes of a 
jingling superannuated grand piano. 

"Now then, give it a lift, Lou," said Peacock. 

26 
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" Remember your voice has to reach to the end of 
that balcony." 

The song was the Mountain Belle, with a lilt in 
the setting, and no guile in the childish words. It 
was not of the dashing, blatant order of composi- 
tions favoured by Maggie Hayes, who had had a big 
success in Liverpool and Manchester. The song 
was of the variety sung by Miss Katie Aytoun, 
whose talent was for graceful dancing more than 
for vocalisation. But Peacock had decided to omit 
the dance, as his niece had never learnt the rudi- 
ments of stage dancing. 

11 That's better," remarked Peacock, when Louisa 
had sung her first song for the fourth time. " You've 
got the words now; style and swing will follow. 
When you come on, just part the lips and show 
your teeth a bit. You know the sort of thing. 
Damme, I needn't teach a woman how to make the 
most of her looks," he chuckled. " Well, how does 
it go ? " he asked Larpenti. 

The contortionist removed the stem of his clay 
pipe from his lips, spat on the floor, and said in a 
hoarse voice — 

" Wants a little more gumbo, of course ; but for 
a start it's first-rate. The lady's got the quiff of 
the music, a good ear, and that's half the battle. 
It's just possible the cornet may balk her a bit 
when she begins on Monday." 
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" There's no need for the cornet in this piece/ 5 
said Jenny. 

"No, only Abrahams is so fond of tootling his 
bloomin* instrument," said Larpenti. "If he was 
to try that caper on my missus, there'd be ructions. 
She can't stand wind instruments, in the verses 
any way. Of course, I like a bit of band-clatter 
when a professional comes on; but these blank 
tootlers don't know the vamp half their time." 

The greater part of Larpenti's observations were 
utterly unintelligible to Louisa. She perceived that 
there were many technical terms used in the pro- 
fession — " the profesh," as Uncle James termed it. 

"Well," said Peacock, "you know what's what, 
Larpenti, if you don't sing. You've got as much 
of real experience, all-round experience, as any 
man in the profesh." 

"If me and the missus don't know the knots, 
it's time we did," said Larpenti. " Now I'll tell you, 
this young lady's got the ear, and all she needs 
is the style and the dancing. Look at her figure ! 
There's money there, to start with. If she's got 
serious intentions of entering the profession, the 
missus would take her in hand for a few weeks, 
and turn her out educated." 

" How much do you think I could earn ? " asked 
Louisa, who had listened intently. 

"Ah, that's coming to biz, my dear," chuckled 
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Larpenti. " You'd earn what you could get. I 
can tell you the life isn't all beer and skittles, even 
for those proa that have their public. You might 
get a shop at two quid a week for a start. It all 
depends, of course." 

"Two pounds is pretty good," said Louisa. 

" Well, you can live on it ; but there's songs and 
costooms to find, mark that. I'm not going to paint 
a rosy picture for a draw. No ; I've had to cut my 
way, and a damned hard job it's been. And my 
missus would tell you the same. She began as a 
panto, super, at a bob a night. I'm not ashamed to 
say that I've shown in the streets and on the boards 
of a travelling booth at fairs and races. But a 
pretty woman has a good start. You'd have to feel 
your way with an audience. Now, I'm one of the 
old-fashioned sort. I believe in legitimate success 
for an artiste. A woman can make a name by being 
a bit blue in her songs, and that's one way of mak- 
ing the running. Well, I'm old-fashioned, and so 
is the missus. She has never lent herself to double 
intentions in the words of her songs. If she had, 
she might have doubled her screw, and perhaps kept 
her brougham by now. But 'tisn't the morality of 
the thing that I look at ; it's the legitimate success. 
They call me Parson Larpent in the profession — 
Larpent is my name — because I've got this theory 
about blue songs. I call it lowering to the profes- 
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sion. You can always raise a roar by being blue. 
But that ain't art." 

"What does he mean by blue?" whispered 
Louisa to Jenny. 

" Don't you know ? Well, rather warm — naughty, 
you know. You wait till you hear Maggie Hayes. 
She's a perfect caution ; they call her the ' hot 'un.' " 

Peacock had gone to the bar, and Jenny was 
closing the piano. 

" Your dress will be ready on Sunday," she said 
to Louisa. " You won't want any padding." 

11 Padding ! No, I should think not," said Lar- 
pentl " Not with a crumby figure like hers." 

Louisa blushed and laughed, and the good- 
humoured contortionist raised his hat as she passed 
to the door. 

Joshua was interested in hearing about the re- 
hearsal that evening. Louisa was in the highest 
spirits, an excitement that gleamed continually in 
her eyes, and shaped her mouth into happy smiles. 
She was very demonstrative towards her husband 
and Dolly, caressing them both with unwonted 
warmth; and she prepared a nice little supper of 
poached eggs on toast 

" So they think you'll make a hit ? " asked Joshua, 
with some pride in his eyes. 

" Yes ; Mr. Larpenti — that man who twists him- 
self into all sorts of shapes — says that I've got it 
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in me to sing and act What do you think ? He 
says I could begin on two pounds a week," 

11 Begin — where ? " asked Joshua. 

" Oh, he means on the regular music-hall stage." 

Joshua rubbed his chin, and looked out of the 
window for a moment 

" I hope you won't take any notice of what he 
tells you," he said 

11 Why not ? " 

" Well, Lou, my dear, you know that it's impos- 
sible for you to go on the stage as a regular thing." 

" Even if I could earn so much as that ? " 

41 Yes, even if you could earn double that money." 

" Yes ; I suppose it's quite out of the question," 
she said presently, in a lower tone. 

" Quite, my dear. As soon as your week's en- 
gagement is over, I hope you'll settle down quiet 
again." 

" Settle down quiet ! " thought Louisa. The pro- 
spect did not charm her. She had had enough of 
this quiet, regular, dull way of life. There wasn't 
an atom of adventure or colour in it It was almost 
like living in a prison. The four walls of the living 
room seemed to come nearer together every day 
now ; the shop looked so small, mean, and low-class, 
with its bottles of sweets, bundles of carrots and 
turnips, and boxes of fish. It wasn't like a shop 
in High Street, with a good frontage and fine tall 
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houses on each side of it. No; it was poor and 
sordid like its surroundings, a miserable little shop 
in a district of dingy tumble-down houses. And 
Joshua ? Well, he was a good, hard-working fellow, 
and she couldn't help liking him. But she had had 
girlish dreams of another kind of life, a happier, less 
strenuous existence, and not one of perpetual work, 
work, work in one small room, with a fretful child 
by her side. Must she continue to lead this life ? 
Her vivacity left her after supper, and she was 
glad when Joshua took up a newspaper, and sat 
down to read the market prices of vegetables and 
apples. 

On the morning of the momentous Monday 
Louisa rose early, in order to hurry over the 
housework in time to take tea at the Royal Arms 
at four o'clock. She had spent an unrestful night, 
a night of blurred dreams, which had left vague 
impressions upon her that there was fortune in 
store in the future. Joshua had promised to come 
to the hall at eight o'clock, to be in time for her 
turn at half-past. He consented to close the shop 
ten minutes earlier than usual, so that he might 
have time to put on his best clothes, and reach the 
hall before his wife appeared before her audience. 

At a quarter to four Louisa started for the Royal 
Arms. Her heart throbbed quickly when she saw, 
on a hand-bill in a shop-window, the name of 
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Miss Lulu Montrose^ the pseudonym which she 
had chosen. She wondered how many of the 
Thrusselbridge folk would recognise her when she- 
came to the footlights. What gossip and jealousy 
there would be if she made a favourable impression 
upon the pit. Turning the corner of Cattle Market 
Passage, she almost ran into Aunt Martha. The 
old lady was closely veiled as usual, but she recog- 
nised her niece, and bowed slightly, without speak- 
ing, as she passed by. " She hasn't forgiven me," 
thought Louisa. "What a state she would be in 
if she knew that I am going to appear to-night." 

A tea of eggs and muffins awaited her in the 
parlour behind the bar of the Royal Arms. Peacock 
was reading the Era in an arm-chair by the fire; 
and Jenny came in, with her hair elaborately dressed 
for the evening. 

" How do you feel, dear ? " she asked, kissing 
Louisa. 

11 A little timid," said Louisa. " Oh, uncle, I hope 
I sha'n't break down." 

"No fear," said Peacock; "you'll pull through 
all right. I'll give you a nerver of pale sherry and 
a drop of brandy before you go on. Eat a good 
tea ; you can't sing well on an empty stomach." 

"I've very little appetite," said Louisa, drawing 
a chair to the table. 

" Why, you're shivering," said Peacock. " Now, 
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don't flinch, my dear. Jenny, give her a cup of 
strong tea, and pass the muffins this way." 

The laughter of the two barmaids in the saloon 
bar sounded through the closed door. Through a 
little window Louisa could see the brown felt hat of 
a County Bank clerk, who had come straight from 
his stool to spend the earlier hours of the evening 
with the two pretty girls at the Royal Anns. He 
was leaning against a partition dividing the lounge 
from the bottle and jug department, into which 
came lads with beer -cans from a neighbouring 
cotton-milL Louisa heard them give their orders 
in a quick, peremptory way, clanking the cans on 
the counter, and calling, " Pint of old and mild," or 
" Pint of stout and ale." 

"Perhaps some of these young men will be in 
the audience to-night," she thought. 

When he had finished his pile of muffins, Pea- 
cock lit a cigar, and went into the bar. Miss 
Carter, one of the barmaids, a stout, florid girl of 
about twenty, came in for her tea, and was intro- 
duced to Louisa. They soon began to chat without 
the least restraint, as though they had known each 
other for some time. 

" I should think it was rather nice to be a bar- 
maid," said Louisa, stretching her toes to the fire, 
and doubling back her skirt over her knees. 

"I like it very well," answered Miss Carter. "Of 
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course the hours are long, you know. You see a lot 
of different people, though, and there isn't the dul- 
ness there is about serving in the drapery." 

Miss Carter sent in Miss Taylor when she went 
back to the bar, and Louisa chatted with her until 
six o'clock. At seven the bar was full ; there was 
a buzz of conversation ; a cloud of smoke hovered 
over the partitions, and the swing doors were pushed 
open almost every moment. Outside, at the entrance 
to the music-hall, there was a crowd of mill-hands 
and pitmen ; and girls, with shawls over their heads, 
bandied repartees with hobbledehoys. 

11 Now, Lou," said Peacock, coming into the bar 
with a glass goblet in his hand, "just drink this, 
and let it settle before you dress. Miss Aytoun 
has promised to make you up. You can share her 
dressing-room. Remember yours is the third turn, 
directly after the two niggers come off. Come on 
just as the orchestra gets to the second bar of the 
Mountain Belle. I must be off now to take the 
chair." 

Louisa sat drinking the sherry and brandy by 
the fire. Her hand shook, and the rim of the glass 
rattled against her teeth. Little nervous shivers 
ran down her back ; her heart beat rapidly. She 
heard the cornet and violin tuning up, and presently 
the Post Horn Gallop rang out in the hall. 

Miss Katie Aytoun received Louisa with gushing 
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amiability, and addressed her as " my dear." The 
dressing-room was bare and rather cold. The only 
furniture in it was a rickety table, a large looking- 
glass, and one chair. Miss Aytoun gave the chair 
to Louisa, and seated herself upon the tin trunk 
that contained her dresses. There was an odour 
of violet powder and cocoa-nut-butter in the room, 
mixed with the strong vinous scents of the audi- 
torium and the cellars below. Grease paints, a 
hare's foot, and a powder puff lay upon the table. 
Louisa examined these articles with curiosity. 

"What do you use the cocoa-nut-butter for?" 
she asked. 

" Oh, that," said Miss Aytoun, " that's to fetch 
the fake off, my dear." 

" What is the fake ? " 

11 Don't you know ? Well, I never ! Why, the 
paint. There's flesh tint for the whole of the face, 
and then a little touch of rouge on the cheeks and 
chin, and grenadine for the lips. I'll show you how 
to make up. Sit down on that chair before the 
glass." 

Several years of make-up, indigestion, and late 
hours had not improved Miss Aytoun's complexion. 
She was pasty, her brown eyes had faded, and she 
looked passte in the strong light of the gas above 
the looking-glass. 

"Do you feel nervous?" asked Miss Aytoun, 
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rubbing the point of the grease-stick over Louisa's 
face. 

" A little— yes." 

" I thought I should faint the first time I went on." 

" And did you get through all right ? " 

" Oh yes ; when I got before the audience all my 
funk vanished, and I let myself go. I got a loud 
clapping at the end of my first song and dance, and 
the next fairly knocked 'em. Oh, you'll get on all 
right. Just move your head to the right, I'm going to 
lay on the rose-blush. You've a jolly nice complexion, 
my dear, without the fake. But you're bound to make 
up for the stage, the lights make you look ghastly." 

There was a knock at the door, and a peculiar 
whistle in the passage. 

" Who's there ? " said Miss Aytoun, going to the 
door with a powder puff in her hand. 

" I'm the willing willin of the piece. Ain't you 
frightened ? " said a man's voice, as the door opened. 

A blackened face, shining as if dressed with oil, 
peeped around the door. 

11 Oh, beg pardon," said Ned Spright, the negro 
comedian. " Didn't know there was a second party 
present. Good evening, miss. I wanted just half a 
word, Katie." 

Miss Aytoun went into the passage, and Louisa 
heard a muttered dialogue, which lasted for several 
minutes. When Miss Aytoun returned, she explained 
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that Ned was " on the rocks " as usual, and that he 
had come to borrow five shillings till salary night 

" He ought to be at the tip-top/' she said ; " but 
he's always backing wrong horses, and getting 
lushed. He's immense on the boards, though. I 
don't know any nigger to touch him at patter — 
extempore, too, and new every night Plays the 
»jo well, too, piccolo, or ordinary." 

11 What a pity he's not steady," said Louisa. 

" Well, my dear, so it is. He's got a dear little 
missus, too ; but they don't seem to hit it, somehow. 
She's going round with a panorama concert party. 
There's no talent about her; but she's a decent 
sort There, now you'll do." 

Louisa looked into the glass. The colouring 
seemed to have altered her face; but she thought 
that the effect was excellent, though the tone was 
exaggerated. The pencil lines on the eyelids 
deepened the dark blue of the eyes; the red on 
the lips intensified the ivory - whiteness of her 
regular and small teeth. 

"I think you'll mash them," said Miss Aytoun, 
feeling a twinge of jealousy as she surveyed Louisa's 
masses of hair and her rounded bosom. 

" It's nearly time, isn't it ? " asked Louisa, begin- 
ning to remove her bodice and skirt. 

"Yes; but you need not hurry. Keep cool; 
don't get flustered." 
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In about ten minutes Louisa had exchanged her 
plain, black serge dress for a smart Swiss bodice 
of dark velvet, with a creamy vest, and a short 
ruby skirt. Black stockings and black shoes, with 
red heels, completed the costume; and she tucked 
a pink rose into the bodice, while Miss Aytoun 
fastened a paste tiara in the golden hair. 

Five more minutes. . . . She hears the roars of 
laughter greeting Ned Spright and Charlie Tarver's 
patter duet. Miss Aytoun leads her to the wings, 
where they stand in a cutting draught till the 
niggers come off the stage, both staggering and 
panting after a violent dance. Then the piano, 
violin, and cornet begin the air of the Mountain 
Belle, and Miss Aytoun pushes Louisa gently 
forward, and whispers, " Now then ! " Louisa trips 
to the front in a dead hush. Hundreds of white 
faces are peering. Her head swims; the heat from 
the footlights almost scorches her. Uncle James 
has turned around in his chair, and he smiles 
reassuringly. He is surrounded by young clerks, 
smoking cigarettes, and their eyes are fixed, critical, 
and intent. The air begins once more, this time from 
the piano only, and Louisa hears her voice singing : 

" I'm a merry little Mountain Belle, 
Eating huckleberries all the day." 

She remembers to put her hands to the corners 
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of her mouth, to smile sweetly, and to flirt her 
skirts as she walks up and down between the 
verses. The first song is over. There is a round 
of applause, not very long or loud ; but the people 
are certainly clapping their hands and stamping 
their feet as she steps to the exit side. Some one 
says " Capital " in a gruff voice, and she turns to 
see Larpenti in his tights, with an overcoat thrown 
across his broad shoulders. 

There is just enough time to sip at a lemonade 
and sherry which Miss Carter has brought from 
the bar, and then the notes of her second song 
summon her to the front again. She feels that 
she is gaining confidence every moment Her eyes 
roam about the hall ; she singles out faces, and 
looks at them for a second while she is singing. 
The mashers sitting by the chairman are all smiling. 
One of them catches her eye, and winks in a 
friendly, cheery way. A stout old man, whom she 
recognises as Mr. Lambshead, the butcher of High 
Street, nods good-naturedly. Between the first and 
second verse she notices Joshua for the first time. 
He is standing at the back of the hall, and, in the 
dim corner, his face seems to be pale and serious. 
At the end of the last song the hands and feet 
of the audience are all in motion, and there is a 
great noise like hail falling and thunder rattling. 
Two voices cry Encore ! encore I 
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" By Jove, you're lucky ! " says Miss Aytoun at 
the wing. "Go on again, bow several times, and 
give them the last verse." 

"Yes, you've talent, by George," said Larpenti 
in the parlour behind the bar, where Louisa sat 
flushed by the fire. "You've got a future if you 
mean to go in for the line. Yes, there's no codding 
about it, Mrs. Coker, you only want a bit of train- 
ing to knock the stuffing out of a lot of 'em." 

" I'm surprised Chat I got on so well," said Louisa, 
radiant in her triumph, and trembling with excite- 
ment. 

" There's no magic about it," returned Larpenti. 
" You can nerve yourself to do anything." 

"Here's your husband in the passage," said 
Jenny, coming into the room. 

"All right, I'm coming, Josh," called Louisa, as 
she put on her jacket and hat, and went out. 

"Well, Josh," she said, taking her husband's 
arm, "what did you think of your wife's perform- 
ance ? " 

" I was much surprised, Lou," he said quietly. 

" You didn't think I had it in me, I suppose." 

" Well, 3'ou see, I've never seen you do anything 
in that way. I heard some people near me say that 
you were Mrs. Coker." 

" Oh ! Weren't you pleased ? " 
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" Not altogether, Lou. I can't get over my ob- 
jections to this whim of yours. It did seem queer 
for me to see my missus figuring about for the 
pleasure of other men." 

"You jealous old fellow I Why, it's common 
enough for singers to be married." 

They walked briskly homewards through the mist 
of the November night. Louisa had never enjoyed 
such keen pleasure as this triumph. 

44 Will it be in the papers, Josh ? " she asked. 

" I hope not," he replied. " I hope, at any rate, 
that your right name won't come out." 

" I shouldn't be ashamed if it did." 

"I should," said Joshua, as they turned the 
corner into Postgate. 



CHAPTER IV 

THERE was much gossip in the neighbourhood of 
Postgate Wynd about Joshua Coker's wife's appear- 
ance on the stage of the Royal Arms Music Hall. 
Women who came into the shop to buy herrings 
and lamp-oil congratulated Joshua on his " missus's " 
success. On the Thursday, Mrs. Mudge, the engine- 
driver's wife from Pearl Buildings, came in with the 
Thrusselbridge Herald and Advertiser in her hand. 

M Have you seen this bit about your wife ? " she 
said, spreading out the newspaper on the counter. 
" They speak very well of her performance. There, 
just you read that." 

She put a red, workworn finger on a paragraph 
headed The New Music Hall. Joshua read the 
notice aloud. 

" This week the boards of that new and popular 
place of amusement, the Royal Arms Music Hall, 
have been occupied by a select company of artistes 
from the London and principal provincial halls. 
Miss Katie Aytoun is a great success, her dancing 
being exceedingly graceful. The two negro come- 
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dians, Spright and Tarver, are doing a new and 
diverting turn. On Monday a lady of this town, 
who appears in the name of Miss Lulu Montrose, 
made a most successful cUbut before a full house. 
Miss Montrose, though quite a novice, sings tune- 
fully, and evinces decided promise. We understand 
that she will appear next week, with new songs. 11 

"Ah," said Joshua, pushing the newspaper to- 
wards Mrs. Mudge. 

41 Ain't you proud, Mr. Coker ? " she asked. 

" No, ma'am, not particularly. And it's news to 
me that Mrs. Coker is to appear again next week. 
She hasn't mentioned it to me" 

His face had clouded, and, with a sigh, he began 
to sort the mouldy oranges from a heap on the 
counter. Mrs. Mudge bought a pennyworth of 
blacking, and discerning that Mr. Coker was dis- 
pleased with his wife, and in no mood for a gossip, 
she left the shop. In ten minutes all the women 
in Pearl Buildings had been informed that Joshua 
Coker was in a rare temper with his wife for ap- 
pearing on the stage. 

Joshua went into the kitchen, bursting in upon 
Louisa, and standing before her with quivering 
passion on his lips. He was tremendously en- 
raged ; he had never felt so angry in his life Jhan 
at this moment. 

"Louisa," he said, clenching his fist, "what is 
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the meaning of this notice in the Herald, saying 
that you are going to sing again next week?" 

Louisa looked down at the potatoes which she 
was peeling. She felt afraid of Josh. He spoke 
so loudly, and flourished his fist 

" Uncle James got the reporter to put in that 
notice/' she said. 

" Why did you let him, then ? You shaVt ap- 
pear ; I shall be as good as my word You've acted 
most dishonourable — most shameful, I call it! A 
promise is a promise. . . . Woman, you're trying 
me sorely. I can scarce keep my hands off 
you ! " 

He stepped towards her, his face flaming, his 
fist upraised. Louisa shrank back, bending her 
head, and fearing a blow. 

" No, I won't strike you," he said, dropping his 
fist. " But scores of men would beat a wife for this 
sort of behaviour. . . . It's abominable, wicked, it 
is ! And you talk of loving me ! I'll never trust 
your word again — never % so help me ! You're going 
the way to make my. life a burden to me. Day and 
night am I scheming and slaving to keep a roof 
over us, and your head's full of folly and rubbish. 
• . . You don't care a rap for the business." . . . 

" I shall have two pounds for the two weeks," 
she began. 

" I don't want a farthing of it. I'm an indepcn- 
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dent man, not a sponger. I shall tell Uncle James 
that you can't appear again." 

" But I'm bound to," said Louisa, with her eyes 
moistening. "It's all advertised, and I'm getting 
up some new songs." 

" Bound ! bound ! " he said ; " I'll soon see about 
bound! Am I your husband, or am I not? Am 
I anybody, if it comes to that ? I'm just a drudge 
for you." 

" Oh, don't be cross," she begged, laying a hand 
on his arm. " Please forgive me, Josh. I know 
it wasn't right. But everybody pressed me so 
— Uncle James, Miss Aytoun, Jenny, and Mr. 
Larpenti." 

Although Joshua had been almost on the point 
of striking her a moment before, he could not 
resist the pleading, wet eyes, and the magnetism 
of the touch of the woman he loved. Her hand 
rested on his arm, and she was sobbing. 

"You're a disobedient, wilful woman," he said. 
" I never heard the likes — a wife setting her hus- 
band completely at defiance! Why, there's been 
inquiries into such conduct at the chapel before 
now; and I don't know that I oughtn't to put it 
before the members. A woman who acts as you've 
done is no Christian." 

"I won't do it again, I really won't," she said 
humbly. "But it is so nice to be able to earn 
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a little money. And, of course, it's fine to be some- 
thing of a public character in the town." 

"Yes, a pretty public character you'll become," 
he said, with a mocking smile. "Loose my arm. 
I haven't forgiven you ; I never can forgive 
you." 

He broke from her, and went from the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 

During the rest of the day Joshua was sullen 
and silent. He ate very little dinner, and no 
tea; and seemed to be anxious to avoid his wife. 
Louisa, for her part, felt just a twinge of contrition 
for breaking her word. But the exciting incidents 
of the week dispelled all moral reflections upon 
her conduct; and at night, in the hall, she sat 
among the audience after her turn, with Ned 
Spright on one side, and Miss Aytoun on the 
other, laughing merrily at their smart jokes. When 
she returned at eleven o'clock, Joshua was in bed, 
and snoring horribly. Evidently he wished to 
put her in Coventry. He had let the parlour fire 
die out, and had eaten no supper. 

On Sunday they went to the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel as usual. When they entered, Louisa was 
conscious of inquisitive glances from the demure 
women in the straight-backed, old-fashioned pews. 
She rather liked this curiosity, for she had put 
on a brand new hat, in a style which would have 
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done credit to the taste of Miss Katie Aytoun. 
During the first hymn Louisa saw Mrs. Podmore, 
the minister's wife, looking at her with an air of 
severity. After the service, Joshua went to the 
vestry to talk upon business matters connected 
with the chapel ; and Louisa walked home, holding 
Dolly by the hand. It was a fine frosty morning, 
and the streets were full of people leaving the 
churches and chapels. Louisa crossed the bridge 
over the yellow canal, with its train of anchored 
barges, and went by way of High Street. This 
was not the nearest way home; but she wished 
to display her Sunday clothes and her new hat in 
the principal thoroughfare of the town. 

In George Street she saw Larpenti, walking with 
Ned Spright, on the opposite side of the way. 
They saw her, raised their hats, and came across 
the street. 

11 Well, my dear," said Larpenti, shaking her 
hand. "What about a bitter, Spright? Mrs. 
Coker, will you come in to this bar, and have a 
glass of anything ? " 

11 No, thanks, really ; it's Sunday," said Louisa. 

" What does that matter ? " laughed Ned Spright. 
41 Don't say you can't drink a gin-and-bitters before 
dinner." 

" But I never go into public-houses, except Uncle 
James's — Mr. Peacock's." 
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" I wish / didn't," said Ned Spright. " Come 
on, Larpent, I'll toss you for two small Scotches." 

With a little coaxing, Louisa consented to drink 
a glass of ale in the bar of the Lamb* Inn. She 
hoped that none of the gossiping Thrusselbridge 
folk would see her enter or leave the inn. It 
would be almost as. much as her character was 
worth in the place. She stayed for about ten 
minutes, listening with great interest to the pro- 
fessional " shop " of Larpenti and Ned Spright. 

" Well, I must go," she said, lifting Dolly down 
from a high wooden stool, where she had been 
munching a biscuit which the barman had given 
to her. Joshua had reached home before Louisa. 
He was laying the cloth in the parlour. 

"Let me do that, Josh," said Louisa. 

" Where have you been ? I thought you would 
be home first." 

"I just went a little stroll, as it was such a nice 
morning," she said, taking off her gloves. "I'm 
sorry I'm late." 

For three days Joshua had been surly and taci- 
turn. He wished to manifest his extreme dis- 
pleasure with his wife, who appeared to treat so 
serious a breach of the marital conventions with 
impenitence. This sullenness was beginning to 
exasperate Louisa, and Joshua saw that his tactic 

was successful. He knew that she detested sulki- 
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ness. It was, therefore, the most effectual mode of 
marking his anger towards her. After dinner he 
lay down on the sofa, and slept until nearly tea- 
time, while Louisa showed pictures to Dolly, and 
talked to the child in whispers. At tea, Louisa 
felt disposed for conversation. Really, this silence 
of Joshua was becoming a dreadful bore. It was 
absurd, too, so childish of him. 

" I suppose you'll soon begin to get in Christmas 
things/' she said. 

" Yes," said Joshua 

There was a long pause, and then Louisa again 
endeavoured to draw her husband into a conversa- 
tion. But he was stubbornly curt in his replies. 
How long was the mood going to last? Louisa 
was growing so irritated that she felt it would 
relieve her to scream, or to give her husband a 
sound smack on his stolid face. 

" I'm not going to chapel to-night," she said. 

"Very well," he replied, rising and looking for 
his silk comforter. 

Seated alone by the fire, when she had put Dolly 
to bed, Louisa sank into a deep discontent with her 
life, her husband, and even with the child. Joshua 
was not the husband of her dreams; she was 
learning this now daily. He had no broad view 
of things ; his life was bound up in the business, 
the business that scarcely gave them food and 
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drink. Louisa had wished for a child; but Dolly 
was peevish and always ailing. She had given 
great anxiety during teething; and then there had 
been the attack of whooping-cough, which is not 
common in children of that age, and therefore the 
more troublesome. And Dolly seemed to care 
much more for Joshua than she did for her mother. 
Whenever she worried Louisa, a sharp word, or a 
smack, sent the child howling to her father, who 
invariably pitied and comforted her. 

From these musings upon the restrictions and 
disillusionments of her life, Louisa's thoughts roved 
into that free, Bohemian world of which she had 
had a glimpse lately. There the people seemed 
to be entirely absolved from all the worries of 
domesticity. They travelled from town to town, 
constantly seeing new faces and places; and they 
were waited upon by lodging-house servants. It 
was a life of variety and brightness, fraught with 
golden chances of fame and fortune. Larpenti had 
said that one of the most popular artistes on the 
London music-hall stage was born in a workhouse, 
and had worked in a sweet factory. Smiling 
audiences, in fine, brilliantly - illuminated halls, 
seemed to be beckoning Louisa to quit her wretched 
servitude in a dingy kitchen in a back street, and 
to charm them with her dancing and singing. 
Already she had scored a really great success for 
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a beginner. The applause was louder every 
evening; and mashers clapped, when Uncle James 
announced that Miss Lulu Montrose would appear 
next. Then, from the contemplation of herself, 
from a spectator's point of view, her mind reverted 
to its previous current, and she thought of the con- 
trast between her life and that of Katie Aytoun. 
Dissatisfaction increased each moment as she sat 
brooding by the fire, and, in an access of rebel- 
lious cogitations, she found that she was sobbing 
aloud. 



CHAPTER V 

One evening, about a month after Louisa's cUbut, 
Joshua came into the bar of the Royal Arms, and 
asked to speak with Mr. Peacock on a private 
matter. 

Miss Carter noticed that he was rather pale, and 
that he spoke abruptly. 

"Will you step into the parlour?" she said, 
when she had looked over the blind on the glass 
door. 

" Good evening, Coker," said Peacock, giving his 
hand. " How are you ? Take anything ? I'm due 
in the hall in a quarter of an hour." 

"I won't detain you. I've just come in to ask 
if you've seen Louisa to-day. She went out at ten 
this morning, saying that she was going shopping, 
and I haven't seen her since." 

" Oh ! that's queer. No, she hasn't been here." 

" It's my belief — it's my belief," repeated Joshua 
huskily, " that she's run away for good." 

" Nonsense I You've had no tiff, have you ? " 

" Yes, rather worse than that — almost a break-up 
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between us. It's all come of your tempting her to 
appear on the stage. It's all come of that." 

"I don't know that there was any tempting in 
the question," said Peacock. "I'm very sorry to 
hear that you've been at loggerheads, though." 

" Since she had that fortnight's engagement with 
you, Mr. Peacock, there's been no reason in her 
head. She's completely broke loose now, gone 
right out of the town — to London, most likely. 
Here's a mess for a man to be in ! And not that 
only. I loved that woman. Yes, I loved her 
dearly. . . . It's a fearful knock for me, Mr. 
Peacock. Then there's Dolly, the child." 

41 Why do you suppose she's in London ? " 

44 Oh, there's little doubt in my mind. She was 
set upon going on the stage. Curse the day I 
ever brought her to your hall ! . . . Yes, until then 
we were as happy and comfortable as could be. 
It's had a bad influence on her ever since." 

44 Well, Coker, this is a bad job," said Peacock; 
44 but don't put the blame on me and my music- 
hall. Fm not responsible, my good fellow. The 
girl has spirit; she wanted a bit of managing. 
But Lord! she'll turn up again. Don't worry 
yourself about that." 

Joshua shook his head and turned towards the 
door, with a groan. He went along the lighted 
streets with a drooping chin, his head a whirl of 
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fears and fancies. Perhaps, after all, some harm 
had come to Louisa. Was it possible that she had 
left home for ever ? He hurried back to the shop, 
which he had locked before going to the Royal 
Arms. 

It was not until bedtime that he found the note 
that his wife had left on the chest of drawers in 
the bedroom. Tearing it open hastily, he read : 

"Dear JOSH, — We can't go on like this any 
longer; so I have made up my mind to go to 
London, and get on the boards. I know you will 
think me shameful; but I have thought out the 
matter, and it will be the best for us. I made a 
mistake in marrying you. I have nothing to say 
against you, as you have always been very kind 
till of late. Still, I feel that I am fit for something 
else than to be a servant all my life. I shall try 
to send you money soon, as I shall be earning 
plenty, I hope. If you say that you will never see 
nor speak to me again, then we must both confess 
that we married the wrong person, and agree to 
part in a friendly way. — Yours sincerely, 

" Louisa." 

He folded the note deliberately, put it in his 
pocket, and sat down on the bed. His first im- 
pulse was to catch the next train to London, and 
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to bunt for Louisa. But the letter was so short, 
so cold-blooded in its phrasing. Even if he could 
find her, would she allow herself to be brought 
home to Thrusselbridge, like a truant child ? No, 
she had left him from calm and explicit choice. 
He ground his teeth, and paced the room for 
several minutes. Could he force her to return to 
him? No, for in a recent case he remembered 
that an errant wife could not be compelled to 
rejoin her husband. And if she came, her love 
would be cold and dead. She could not have 
loved him. Ah ! no, love will stand tests of 
endurance. She had merely hooked him for a 
caprice. He felt mocked, fooled, and degraded 
in the eyes of the town. Folk would whisper 
that he had not treated her kindly. But that 
would be a lie, for he had doted on her. He 
slowly undressed himself, and crept into his lonely 
bed in the sad white moonlight. 

By this time Louisa was in London. She had 
arrived at St. Pancras at six o'clock, and she went 
from the station to Mrs. Larpenti's rooms above 
a banjo studio in the Pentonville Road. Her feet 
were numbed from the long railway journey. She 
was faint, too, for she had only eaten a penny cake 
since breakfast at eight o'clock. With some diffi- 
culty, and many interrogations, she found Joe 
Wakelin's banjo shop, a little house sandwiched 
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between a large tobacconist's shop and a stationer's. 
It was here that Mrs. Larpenti, otherwise Miss 
Nellie Ardell, trained pupils for the music-halls. 
The contortionist's wife was close upon forty-seven, 
and she looked her age. Her face was sallow, the 
complexion having been quite ruined by making 
up with common pigments. She was of a full, 
matronly figure, clad in a bodice and skirt that 
at once stamped her as a performer of some 
kind. 

"So you are Miss Lulu Montrose, my dear," 
she said, kissing Louisa effusively, in a motherly 
way. "Larpenti tells me that you ought to be a 
star one of these days. Well, we shall see. I 
dare say you're hungry." 

"Yes, I am," said Louisa. 

" Come up to the fire, and take off your things. 
I have a room to spare here. It isn't very big, 
only like a cupboard; but you'll find it snug." 

" 1 ought to tell you that I have very little money 
to pay for lessons and lodgings," said Louisa. " How 
soon do you think I can earn something ? " 

" Oh, I'll get you a show in a week, I dare say. 
You see I know a lot of managers, and they often 
apply to me. As to the terms, to make it business- 
like, you will sign an agreement to give me fifteen 
per cent on your salary for the next twelve months, 
and ten per cent, after that on every engagement 
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that I find for you. That's putting it at a low figure ; 
but Larpenti has taken a fancy to you, and that's 
his arrangement. You can have a room and board 
here for twelve shillings a week, for the present, 
washing and beer extra." 

A cup of tea was grateful, and Louisa ate several 
slices of bread and butter with a sharp appetite. 
The room was cosy. In one corner was a piano, 
the top littered with sheets of music, some in manu- 
script. Along the mantelpiece were cabinet photo- 
graphs of Larpenti performing several dislocating 
contortions in white tights; and on a table were 
coloured portraits of Miss Nellie Ardell, the Nellie 
of nearly twenty years ago, a slim, pretty girl, in 
heliotrope hose, a slashed crimson bodice, and a 
tiny black toque on frizzy brown hair. 

"Yes, that's me, dear," said Mrs. Larpenti, as 
Louisa's eyes rested on the photograph. "I'm in 
the character of Saucebox, a page in the pantomime 
of the Forty Thieves. I did a dance in the big 
scene, and sang two songs. It was then that 
Larpenti fell in love with me." 

" You must have looked very nice," said Louisa. 

" Oh, I had heaps of admirers — enough to turn 
any girl's head. On one tour a very swell fellow 
followed me about from town to town, and sent me 
a fresh buttonhole every evening. Yes, that man 
was over head and ears in love with me; and I 
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used to write and tell Larpenti about him, and 
make the poor boy fearfully jealous." 

" Were you married then ? " 

"No; engaged, my dear. You see this pearl 
ring; that was given to me by a colonel — a nice 
old gentleman with a white moustache." 

" Did he want to marry you ? " 

"Well, not exactly that. He proposed that I 
should meet him in town sometimes." 

" I'm afraid he was a bad sort of man," said Louisa. 

" Oh, he was very respectable, and married to a 
religious wife. Larpenti wanted to thrash him. 
Have some water-cress." 

They talked of songs, and artistes, and managers 
all that evening. Not once did a passing thought 
of Joshua enter Louisa's mind ; the new life, with its 
opportunities and triumphs, filled her brain as she 
listened to Mrs. Larpenti's reminiscences of the 
stage. What an interesting budget of bright and 
varied experiences this woman could unfold ! One 
story suggested another ; the mention of one profes- 
sional led to a long string of anecdotes about others ; 
and at half-past eleven they were still talking by the 
fire. The smell of scorched shoes and dresses filled 
the room, mixed with the spirituous odour from the 
smoking tumbler in Mrs. Larpenti's hand. 

At half-past nine, the next morning, two girls 
came into the sitting-room. They were about 
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eighteen, and both had Semitic noses, very black 
hair, pale faces, and sharp chins. 

" These are two of my pupils," said Mrs. Larpenti 
to Louisa. " My dears, here's a lady from the North, 
who is going in for the business. Miss Lulu Mon- 
trose, the Miss Cashmores. They are coming out 
as Rose and Florrie Cashmore, duettists and dancers." 

The girls said " Good morning " in throaty voices, 
and smiled at Louisa. She saw at once that they 
were sisters, and twins most probably, for they both 
appeared to be of the same age. 

" Have you got our new song, Mrs. Larpenti ? " 
said Florrie. 

" Yes ; Billy Button brought it yesterday. It's a 
charming thing, just suit you two ; in fact, he wrote 
it for you." 

" Who is Billy Button ? " asked Louisa, laughing 
at the name. 

" Oh, he's a composer, my dear," answered Mrs. 
Larpenti. "His right name is William Burton; 
but he goes by the nickname of Billy Button in the 
profession." 

Burton was a man of good family, and a graduate 
of OrieL His people had designed him for the 
Church, but Billy was more attracted towards the 
turf. He had led a harum-scarum life, always in 
debt and scrapes, and at length his father had 
refused to advance another penny for his support 
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Thrown upon his own resources, Burton tried to earn 
a living as a journalist. For a year he starved along 
in one room in the South Lambeth Road, sometimes 
getting a couple of guineas for an article or a short 
story. One day, when he was badly down on his 
luck, and thinking of spending his last shilling on 
some quick and inexpensive poison, he met a man 
who wrote songs for the music-halls. They were 
rubbish, Billy thought ; he felt certain that he could 
write better words, and work up a more attractive 
score. He had already composed one or two songs 
for his own amusement. 

He went back to his lodgings, found the manu- 
scripts, and took them to a music-seller in the 
Vauxhall Road. This man sometimes sold new 
songs to music-hall vocalists. After trying the 
scores on a piano, he offered Billy a guinea for the 
two compositions. Billy grabbed the money, and 
went tp a restaurant. He had not eaten a decent 
meal for four months. That was five years ago, 
and since then Billy Button had made headway 
as a song writer and composer. His Put me 
straight, and That queered 9 etn, were immense 
successes; and this winter he was doing the book 
for the Leeds pantomime. 

The Sisters Cashmore sat side by side on the 
sofa, and began to unbutton their boots to exchange 
them for stage pumps. They then disencumbered 
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themselves of their black skirts with the long 
fashionable trains, and stood up in short striped 
petticoats as Mrs. Larpenti went to the piano. 

"We'll have the Kiss me again, dear" she said, 
strumming the air. 

The girls began to sway their bodies, and in 
flat, thin voices they sang the words. At the end 
of the first verse Mrs. Larpenti turned round on 
the stool, and told them it was very badly done — 
very clumsy. They evidently had no ears for 
tune, and no sense of time. Louisa felt encouraged 
by their lack of ability. She knew that she sang 
more correctly and sweetly; but she could not 
emulate their dancing yet. Their little feet moved 
with graceful rapidity over the faded carpet ; they 
kept time perfectly, and executed every intricate 
step with precision. In an hour the lesson was 
over. The girls pulled on their skirts, buttoned 
their boots, and hurried away to buy sweets to 
suck as they strolled arm-in-arm by the shops in 
the Pentonville Road. 

The song that Mrs. Larpenti selected for Louisa to 
practise was called Flirting Flo. The refrain ran : 

" The boys all call me Flirting Flo, 
Fm a catch where'er I go ; 
For my style's Ai, 
And I'm fond of fun, 
That's why they all like Flirting Flo." 
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Louisa thought the melody very charming. The 
words, too, were smart and telling. But though 
the singing was easy, the dance was extremely 
difficult The heel would come down at the wrong 
time, the toe tapped the floor too often, and the 
exertion in her tightly-laced stays brought the 
blood to her head and made her pant. 

"Your legs will get stronger in a few days," 
said Mrs. Larpenti ; " and you'll get better wind 
after a time. It's always trying to sing and dance." 

When the morning lesson was over, Louisa was 
at liberty for the rest of the day. The sensation 
of freedom was delightful to her after three years 
of housework. She wandered on through endless 
streets, with such a splendid variety of things to 
look at in the shop-windows, that she thought a 
whole day would not be too long to spend in the 
inspection of the windows in the Pentonville Road 
alone. Everything in the drapers' windows was so 
smart, and quite the latest style. The hats were 
wonderful, so cheap, and so beautifully trimmed ! 
Why, the drapers at Thrusselbridge were a year 
at least behind the fashion. Sometimes the sight 
of a sweetly pretty tie would make her fingers itch 
to spend one of her few shillings upon the bargain, 
and she was obliged to hurry away from the window 
for fear that she would be tempted. 

On the Sunda}', Larpenti came home to spend a 
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few days before going to Brighton, where he had 
an engagement for the pantomime at five pounds 
a week. He was full of some novel demon business 
which he had invented. 

" I'm going to conquer Conquest," he said, laugh- 
ing at the witticism. "He's very good indeed at 
the traps; but I've got some new tricks that will 
fairly paralyse the audience. And how's our pupil 
getting on ? " he asked his wife. 

14 She's improving every day, Tom." 

"That's the ticket. I'm going to speak a word 
to Bates for her. He's sure to drop in to- 
night." 

Mr. Bates was the proprietor of an East End 
hall, called the Radley. It was a fourth-rate show, 
hardly known by name west of Aldgate, but largely 
attended by the working class of the district. 

Louisa was delighted at the prospect of an 
appearance on the stage of a London hall. She 
asked about how much Mr. Bates would be likely 
to give for a week's engagement. 

" I dare say I can get him to spring to five-and- 
twenty bob," said Larpenti. "Don't you lose any 
chance, my dear. The thing is to get your name 
known, and an ad. in the Era will be a help." 

" What about dresses ? " asked Louisa. 

" Ah, that's the question," said Larpenti. " What 
can be done, Nell ? " 



> 
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" I can manage that, and Lu can pay me back in 
the course of a few weeks," said Mrs. Larpenti. 

At seven o'clock Mr. Bates came up the stairs, 
whistling. 

"What cheer, old un," he greeted Larpenti. 
" How do, ma'am." He nodded at Louisa, and sat 
down on the sofa and lit a cigar. His face was 
made up with a little rouge and powder ; the ends 
of his moustache were waxed, and there were several 
rings on his white fingers. Larpenti introduced 
Louisa, and then the two men discussed the pros- 
pects of the pantomime season. An hour was 
spent in conversation concerning the new demon 
tricks which were to astound the Brighton audi- 
ences. Mr. Bates thought that the " biz " would be 
an " immense catch." 

"It's dry talking," said Larpenti. "Where's the 
gin, Nell ? " 

Mrs. Larpenti went to a cupboard, and produced 
a gallon jar of London gin, some glasses, and a 
bowl of sugar. Presently the fumes of grog and 
tobacco smoke hung in the room, and Bates leant 
back on the sofa, showing a heavy gold chain on 
his waistcoat, while he lit a third cigar. 

" How are you off for talent for Christmas ? " 
asked Mrs. Larpenti. 

"I've a few vacancies," said Bates. "Know of 

anything good ? " 

£ 
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" I wish you'd give Miss Montrose a turn. She 
has a good song and dance." 

" A green hand ? " asked Mr. Bates. 

" No, not quite ; she's had one engagement at a 
new hall in Thrusselbridge, up in the North, and 
she had a good notice in the paper." 

" Give us a show, Miss Montrose, will you ? " 
said Bates. 

Louisa said that she would be pleased, and Mrs. 
Larpenti went to the piano. Bates watched her 
with a critical air. When she had sung Flirting 
F/o, he said — 

11 Well, if Miss Montrose likes, I'll give her a 
turn ; three songs a night, at a guinea a week." 

Louisa was about to close with the offer at once, 
but a wink from Larpenti stopped her. 

"You can rise a bit over that," said the con- 
tortionist. 

"Times are devilish hard, dear boy. Besides, 
a lot of people are paying now for a first show iu 
London." 

" Yes, but Miss Montrose isn't like one of those 
rank outsiders. You mark me, she'll be a draw 
soon. She takes very kindly to the business, and 
she has a style of her own. It's original; she 
hasn't had the chance to copy any one, because she 
has seen very few shows. Come, make it thirty bob.'' 

" Sorry, my boy, but I've got an expensive lot. 
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Bryan and Clare, the Irish knockabouts, run me in 
for four guineas a week. Mine isn't a West End 
show, you know. You can't pay high salaries 
unless there's a big shilling pit, and a good run on 
spirits. The working class can't spring above a 
tanner in these times ; and then there's very little 
spirits drunk in my hall, and very few cigars sold 
above a penny each. I tell you, with the Foresters 9 
and Lusfry's, and one or two little places, there's a 
deuce of a lot of competition our way. Well, here, 
I'll give twenty-five shillings." 

" Thank you, very much," said Louisa. 

"Bring your score down for band rehearsal on 
Saturday," said Bates. "Half-past eleven. I'll 
get the agreement ready. Larpenti, your gin is 
very creamy, my boy." 

" Give Mr. Bates another drop," said Larpenti to 
his wife. 

At eleven Mrs. Larpenti and Louisa said good- 
night, and went upstairs. 

"Who is she?" asked Bates, jerking his head 
towards the door, while he stirred the fourth glass 
of grog. 

" A tradesman's wife at Thrusselbridge." 

"Deuced pretty little woman! Has her man 
given her the chuck, or what ? " 

" I don't know ; it's not my business. I haven't 
enticed her away, anyhow." 
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Mr. Bates peered with one eye at the melting 
lump of sugar at the bottom of his tumbler, took 
a sip, and smacked his lips. 

"If looks go for anything, she ought to make 
a do," he remarked. 

41 Oh, she'll get on." 

44 Nice figure." 

44 Yes, you dog. But look out" 

44 Don't insinuate, my dear boy." 

14 Well, I know you, Bates." 

Bates twirled his waxed moustache and chuckled. 



CHAPTER VI 

DURING her first month in London, Lulu had two 
engagements of a week each. The first was with 
Bates, and the second with Jim Riley, of the Alma. 
Riley gave her thirty-five shillings a week, and a 
big line on the window-bills. He wished his rivals 
to think that he had discovered a star in Miss Lulu 
Montrose. Lulu was elated by this success. She 
was able to pay for her board at Larpenti's, and 
to insert an advertisement in the Era. When the 
journal contained her announcement she felt that 
she was a full-fledged performer, a professional in 
the strictest sense; and she walked through the 
streets with a self-conscious air, catching glimpses 
of her powdered cheeks in shop mirrors. At the 
Radley she made several acquaintances among the 
company. One of them was Bryan, the Irish 
comedian, who walked most of the way to Penton- 
ville with her one evening, and wanted to kiss her 
at a corner when he said good-night. Lulu in- 
dignantly refused; for she regarded herself as a 

married woman, although she was not living with 
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her husband. The familiarities between the men 
and women in the profession were beginning to 
perplex her sense of propriety. She told Bryan 
that she had not been used to such goings-on. 
And when Bates put his arm around her neck, 
when she went into his office to receive her salary, 
she was hot and angry, and strongly inclined to 
slap his face. 

But the new life was exciting, and gradually, one 
by one, the old views and standards of seemliness 
dropped away. She no longer thought it disreput- 
able to go into bars with men, and to allow them to 
treat her to drinks. All the women in the profes- 
sion seemed to be on an equality with men in most 
matters, because they were self-supporting. 

One evening, when she was on her way to the 
Alma, she saw a Thrusselbridge man coming to- 
wards her in the Mile End Road. He was a baker 
whom she knew by sight, and wishing to avoid 
him, she turned quickly round a corner. This 
incident set her thinking of Joshua and Dolly. How 
were they, she wondered. Was trade good with 
Joshua ? And who kept house for him ? Perhaps 
he would take up with some other woman. This 
thought caused a slight thrill of jealousy. Poor 
Joshua ! he was not a bad husband after all. But 
he was so dull and narrow-minded — yes, so fear- 
fully narrow-minded. For a few moments she felt 
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a little sad at the thought of Joshua and Dolly 
alone of evenings in the small shop parlour. As 
soon as she could save up five pounds, she would 
send them to Joshua, and beg him to accept them. 

Larpenti was away for a month, performing in 
the Brighton pantomime. The demon business was 
pronounced very clever by the local press; and 
Mrs. Larpenti had cut out a short notice in the 
Daily Telegraphy in which her husband's name was 
mentioned. Almost every one in the profession was 
flush of money just then. On Sundays pros, came 
to the banjo studio ; and on one occasion Larpenti 
came up for the day, and the fun and laughter and 
drinking were kept going until Monday morning. 

Billy Button appeared at one of these symposia, 
and was made the hero of the evening. He was 
a small, chubby-faced man of seven and thirty, with 
mischievous brown eyes, and a bubbling laugh. 
Every one liked him. His jokes were very neat, 
and he was exceedingly gallant to ladies. It was 
said that Marie Roy, who was then at the zenith of 
her popularity with a big turn called the "Coster 
Girl," wanted to hook Billy. But Mr. Burton told 
his friends that he was not a marrying man. 

" By the way, Mrs. Larpenti, have you ever come 
across the Rev. Wilfred Kempson ? " he said. 

"/have," answered Fannie Trude. 

" Oh, he's an old college chum of mine — a decent 
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fellow for a sky-pilot. He's running a kind of 
gospel show for the benefits of the likes of we 
poor erring pros. So you know him, Fan ? " 

" Yes ; I go to his church sometimes. The sing- 
ing is lovely." 

4 'Ah, Kempson has a good voice himself. They 
say he often goes to the pit of music-halls. Smokes 
a briar, and hobnobs with all sorts of people. 
His great aim is to elevate the music-hall stage, I 
believe ? " 

" I wish he would elevate the screws," said 
Fannie. "Have you heard that Bates is dickey? 
I only got half my salary last week." 

" Mr. Bates's financial position is unknown to 
me," said Billy. "Why don't some of you girls 
organise a strike ? It would be rare fun ! Fancy 
every show in London closed, and meetings of un- 
employed professionals in Trafalgar Square. Fannie 
would address the crowd from Nelson's Column." 

" Oh, you're all right," said Mrs. Larpenti to Billy ; 
"you're just raking in the pieces over that Leeds 
panto." 

" My dear madam, you are in error. I sold the 
book for a cheque down. It's going like steam, but 
I'm no gainer. However, now I've made a start, 
I may do better with the next." 

"I wish you would give me a nice song for a 
New Year's present," laughed Fannie. 
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" Fll sell you one, Fan — a good un, cheap. One 
that will make you." 

" No ; I've got some down, on approval, from a 
chap in Liverpool. One is a hooter. It's called 
Give him his /lead- — a descriptive racing song. You 
see if I don't fetch 'em with it when the racing 
season begins." 

11 Music good ? " 

" Just the loveliest swing about it. I can't play 
the piano, or I would sing it to you." 

" Is this Rev. Kempson very nice ? " asked Lulu, 
turning to Fannie. 

" Oh, a proper sort for a parson. He came be- 
hind the scenes at the Alma one night, and was 
introduced by Riley to a lot of us. He gives a 
supper once a fortnight, at midnight on Saturdays. 
Any members of the profession heartily welcomed — 
coffee, ham, pies, and a funny little sermon to 
wind up." 

"Funny sermon!" said Billy, screwing up his 
eye and chuckling. 

"Yes; as good as Sam Redfern's patter, in it's 
way — not too religious, but just religious enough. 
He'd make you laugh, Billy. He ought to have 
been a comedian. But, joking aside, he's a good 
sort. They say that he gives almost all his salary 
to the poor. He's very High Church." 

" Let's make up a party, and go to his show next 
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Sunday," suggested Billy. "Miss Montrose, will 
you go? All right; that's one. Fan? That's 
right Bampford, are you on the job ? " 

Bampford, the conjurer, consented, but said that 
he had no " church togs " to go in. 

"No more have I," said Billy Button. "But, 
hang it, that doesn't matter. We'll file in, and 
show up in front. Who's got a Church Service ? " 

Mrs. Larpenti said that she thought she could 
find one somewhere upstairs. 

" Bampford," laughed Billy, " I'll toss you whether 
you or I stand Church Services all round ? " 

" Blowed if I do," said Bampford ; " I'll stand the 
books if you'll tell me right, first time, how many 
shillings I have palmed in my right hand." 

"No, thanks — not with a wizard. Well, look 
here, we'll go to Kempson's church next Sunday. 
All assemble at Aldgate Station at half-past ten. 
No shirking, now." 

"All right," they answered. 

On the Sunday Lulu was the first to arrive at the 
rendezvous. This church-going expedition was a 
novel form of diversion, for she had never entered 
a church in her life. As a child she had been 
brought up among the Baptists; and when she 
married Joshua Coker, she became a member at 
Rehoboth Chapel, the Primitive Methodists' place of 
worship. The idea instilled into her in childhood, 
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that it was not quite right to attend a church ser- 
vice, still clung to her. But this very taint of 
heresy in the proceeding made it slightly improper, 
and therefore alluring. Presently Bampford lounged 
across the road, smoking a pipe. 

"Good morning," he said; "haven't the others 
turned up yet ? They're going to laugh at us." 

" Oh no, for here comes Miss Trude," said Lulu. 

They waited a few minutes for Billy Button, who 
came up from the platform of the station, and raised 
his limp felt hat. 

"Fall in; attention!" he said, laughing. "Now, 
who is going to take the lead up the aisle ? Bamp- 
ford, you're the biggest of the quartette." 

"All right," said the conjurer. "Front row of 
the stalls, eh ? We must all get into one pew." 

They went laughing and talking along White- 
chapel High Street, directed by Fannie, who was 
the only one who knew the way to the church. St. 
Winifred's is in Colmore Street, about half-way 
down, on the right-hand side ; and at the door they 
endeavoured to look serious as Bampford entered. 

"Take off your hat," said Lulu; "this isn't a 
music-halL" 

Bampford obeyed ; and seeing that some of the 
congregation made genuflexions in the aisle, he 
took his cue, and his example was followed by the 
party. They were separated by the sacristan, who 
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wore a purple cassock. He conducted the ladies 
to the side reserved for their sex, and pointed out 
vacant chairs to Bampford and Billy. In a few 
moments they heard the choir singing in the 
sacristy; and, in their white robes, the singers 
passed by, preceded by a lad bearing a cross. 
Lulu was charmed with this pretty flaxen-haired 
boy bearing the holy symbol. She could not tell 
why, but he suggested a chapter in the Book of 
Revelations. When the Rev. Wilfred Kempson 
passed them, Fannie nudged Lulu's arm, and 
whispered — 

"There he is; that's Mr. Kempson." 
The vicar was bordering on forty. Unlike most 
Anglican priests, he wore a cropped, pointed beard, 
and his hair, just tinged with grey, was somewhat 
ruffled and long. His raven-black beard and eye- 
brows gave him a slightly severe air; but the 
eyes were benign when he sat in the choir, and 
looked for an instant at his congregation. 

The ritual and the singing impressed Lulu 
strangely. The rich bass of the organ notes 
swelled and rolled in the church, thrilling through 
her body; the boys' bell-like voices almost brought 
the tears to her eyes. She experienced a new 
and sensuous intoxication, and a sweet sadness 
suffused her as the strains of the Te Deum were 
wafted with a lingering scent of the incense, 
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which had been burned at morning celebra- 
tion. 

When the Rev. Kempson ascended the pulpit, 
and began his sermon in an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone, leaning his arm on the rim, Lulu 
looked at the people around her. Two-thirds of 
the congregation were women, working-women of 
the poorer kind, with care graven on pallid faces. 
They listened attentively, gazing at the fervent 
countenance of the preacher. Most of the men 
were young artisans in black coats, but here and 
there the gaudy scarves and pearl buttons of 
costermongers showed in the rows of chairs. Lulu 
glanced at Bampford and Billy Button. The con- 
jurer was gazing at the roof, and Billy sat with 
folded arms, and one leg crossed over the other. 
He was thinking of the old Oriel days, the Sun- 
day afternoon when Kempson had a lively set-to 
with an impudent bargee at Godstow Lock. How 
widely divided had been their path through life 
since then I 

The sermon was short and simple. Kempson 
knew much of the personal history of most of 
the folk in his parish, for he was an assiduous 
visitor. His attitude towards industrial and social 
problems was known to be democratic, and he 
had a reputation for courageous speaking. Pro- 
bably the only critical listener in the church was 
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Billy Button. He thought the homily up-to-date 
and clever ; but he mentally impugned Kempson's 
optimistic declaration that good would be the final, 
and perhaps a speedy, outcome of the penury and 
misery of these struggling workers. When the 
collecting bags were passed along the rows of 
chairs, Lulu felt for a sixpence in her pocket. 
She thought that the beautiful singing and the 
eloquence of the clergyman merited some better 
acknowledgment from her than a paltry sixpence, 
and she was sorry afterwards that she had not 
given a shilling. The enjoyment of the morning 
had left a soothing sense of happiness, and she 
began to understand why so many women were 
attracted to the services in this lovely church. 

As the people were filing out, Billy Button 
touched her shoulder. 

"Come," he said, "let's introduce ourselves to 
the vicar." He spoke to the sacristan, who at 
once led them to the vestry. The little choir- 
boys were coming out, with suppressed giggles 
twitching on the lips of some of them. Lulu 
smiled at the pretty flaxen-haired boy, and felt 
that she would like to kiss him. 

"How do you do? Do you wish to speak to 
me?" said Kempson, bowing and smiling as the 
quartette were shown in by the solemn-looking 
gacristan. "Ah! I know this lady, Miss Trude; 
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yes, of course. Pleased to see you at St. Wini- 
freds." 

"You don't remember me, Kempson?" said 
Billy Button. 

" No; let me see now. No, I don't recall your face." 

" Burton of Oriel." 

" Burton ! Dear me ! how are you, Burton ? I 
haven't heard of you for years. Very glad to see 
you. Are you living in London ? " 

"Yes, I am associated with the music-hall 
interest. That is what brings me here. This is 
the pros.' church, I understand." 

"I hope the profession think that," laughed 
Kempson. "Well, I'm delighted to see you, 
Burton. And you, ladies, and you, sir," turning 
to Bampford, "I'm glad you have come to my 
church." 

"The service was so charming," said Fannie. 
" Didn't you like it, Miss Montrose ? " 

" Yes, indeed," said Lulu. 

" Burton, you'll look me up, I hope, now you've 
found me out," said Kempson. " I have rooms in 
the Burdett Road, above a harness-makers' shop, 
Mr. Edricle's. When will you come in for a supper, 
and a crack over old days ? " 

"Oh, I'll try to manage it one night. I didn't 
know whether you would care to renew a friendship 
with a lost sheep." 
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" My dear fellow," laughed Kempson. " I say, do 
all of you come to one of my little convivials one 
Saturday night. Miss Trude, will you bring your 
friend ? " 

"If she's willing," said Fannie. "What say, 
Miss Montrose ? " 

" Oh yes, I shall be very pleased." 

Bampford remarked that he would " try to work 
it one night ; " and, after a hand-shaking, they left 
the sacristy. 

Outside the church, Lulu noticed a well-dressed 
young man walking slowly up and down, on the 
opposite side of the street, smoking a cigarette. 
She had seen him in the church, and twice during 
the morning she had caught him looking steadily at 
her, as he stroked his dark moustache. He gave a 
quick glance at her as she came out of the church, 
and she thought that he smiled. 

" Do you see that fellow across the street ? " said 
Fannie. 

" Yes ; do you know him ? " asked Lulu. 

"Yes, by sight. He's Mr. Kempson's brother. 
He comes sometimes to the suppers, and plays the 
violin." 

" He's rather good-looking," said Lulu. 

" I like his brother's looks better." 

" Well, perhaps I do. I say, is my hat straight ? " 

" Yes, dear, it's all right." 
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" I wonder who's going to stand a drink ? " said 
Bampford, who was walking ahead of the ladies, 
with Billy. 

" You're not going to a pub after church ? " said 
Lulu. 

"Well, I didn't go before church," replied 
Bampford. " Hang it, Billy, I think we've earned 
a small Scotch." 

" Rather," returned Billj\ " Come on, I spotted a 
nice little wine-bar on our way here. Miss Montrose 
— Fannie, you'll take a glass of sherry with me?" 

Lulu demurred ; but when they reached the bar, 
Billy Button said that he wouldn't drink unless the 
ladies joined him. 

" Oh, all right," said Lulu, as he held the door 
open. 

They spent half-an-hour in the bar, and Lulu was 
persuaded to drink two glasses of sherry. 



CHAPTER VII 

On a bright April morning, Lulu opened the win- 
dow of her tiny bedroom, and thrust out her head 
into the sunshine. Spring had come; you could 
feel it in the air, and sparrows were chirruping and 
flirting on the roofs. A longing for a sight of grass 
and trees seized her. She experienced for the mo- 
ment the sense of confinement which she had so often 
felt in the parlour at Thrusselbridge. A church 
clock struck nine. From the road came the clatter 
and rumble of a tramcar; the sound seemed to 
tempt her out and away from Pentonville, to some 
place where she could sit in the sun and read a 
novelette while she nibbled chocolate. She hurried 
over her breakfast, and putting some money in her 
purse, she passed the powder-puff over her cheeks 
and went downstairs. Joe Wakelin was giving a 
banjo lesson in his studio, and a boy was listening 
in the street. Lulu waited for a penny tramcar for 
King's Cross Station, whistling the air that was 
being twanked and panked on the banjo. Pre- 
sently the tram came along; she raised her en-tout-cas 
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to signal to the conductor, and went into the car. 
To her extreme pleasure the conductor whistled 
Flirting Flo as the car moved on. It was delight- 
ful to think that the song had caught on, and she 
wondered whether the man recognised her. Perhaps 
the organs would be playing the song in the streets 
soon ; and it was even possible that the Grenadiers' 
fife and drum band would make a march out of it. 

Thinking of the Grenadiers made her fix upon 
St. James's Park as a pleasant place on such a per- 
fect morning ; so at King's Cross she took a ticket 
for Charing Cross, intending to buy a novelette at a 
shop in the Strand, and to walk from there to the 
Horse Guards entrance to the Park. As she came 
out of the newsagent's shop she saw Bryan, the 
man who walked home with her when she was 
showing at the Alma. 

"Hulloa, Miss Montrose; glad to see you," he 
said, giving his hand. He was a squat-built fellow, 
with a slight squint, reddish hair, and a coarse face. 
His shirt-collar had been in wear for a fortnight ; 
one of his boots had a crack across the upper, re- 
vealing a bit of white sock ; and he had on a shabby 
caped overcoat, with two buttons missing. Lulu 
detected a strong smell of beer when he spoke. 

14 Well, how's things going ? " he said. u I saw 
in the Era that you had a good reception at Ports- 
mouth a fortnight ago." 
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" Yes, I had twelve nights there — recalls nearly 
every night. I'm booked there again for the end of 
June. And how are you getting on ? M 

" Damned bad ! My mate and me have been 
doing nothing for two weeks. I'm clean stumped ; 
and I was on my way to Bates to see if he can give 
me a show next week. I've popped my watch this 
morning." 

" I'm so sorry," said Lulu, looking down at his 
boots. 

11 Well, it's a comfort to hear that," he said, glanc- 
ing at her face. 

" Will you have a drink ? " 

"Thanks; I don't mind. Let's go down to the 
Arches? 

They crossed the Strand, and went down the right- 
hand side of Villiers Street. 

"We couldn't get a panto, engagement last 
autumn," said Bryan, " and that's queered us badly. 
Between you and me, my mate is off colour altogether. 
He's had the knock ever since his missus died ; and 
he's screwed half his blessed time, and devilish blue 
when he's sober." 

" What a pity ! " 

"Yes; I am afraid I must give him the chuck. 
Here's the Arches? 

They entered the saloon, and Lulu said — 

" What is it ? Mine's stout and bitter." 
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" I'll have a pint of beer, thanks." 

" Have a cigar?" 

11 Thanks." 

The Irish comedian bit off the end of his cigar, 
and lounged with his back against the counter. 
Most of his life had been spent in bars. He was 
in his natural environment, so to speak, when he 
puffed at a pipe in the dark corner of a bar, with 
his hat on the back of his head, and his hands in his 
trousers pockets. 

" Where are you this week ?" he asked Lou. 

"At Sam Collinfs. Next week I am at the 
Metropolitan." 

" Ah, you've got a cut above Bates's and the 
Alma" 

" Oh yes; they don't piece up enough. I'm get- 
ting three pounds now." 

11 There's nothing like a good song to give a pro. 
a shove on. I wish I could think of some new 
business. Knockabouts are getting played out; 
there's so much blasted imitation in our line ! " 

11 Well," said Lulu, putting down her glass, " I'm 
not going to sit in a pub this fine day. I'm going 
to the Park." 

Bryan brushed some cigar ash from his overcoat, 
and took a dirty pair of brown kid gloves from his 
pocket. 

" I don't think I'll go to Bates's to-day," he said. 
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" It's a long way right across London. FU have a 
walk with you, if you don't mind ? " 

11 All right," said Lulu, though she had hoped to 
get rid of his company. 

They strolled to the Horse Guards in the bright 
sunshine, and crossed the Parade Ground to the 
ornamental water, where they sat down under a 
tree just bursting its buds. Bryan was in that vein 
of sentimental depression when a man finds solace 
in the companionship of a woman who sympathises 
with him. He had fallen in love with Lulu at the 
Alma. He longed for a wife with whom to share 
his fortunes and trials, a "missus" who would 
bring some grist to the mill. Lulu was worth at 
least a hundred a year to any man, and she would 
soon be making her five pounds a week. She was 
pretty, too ; quite his " pattern of a woman " physi- 
cally. 

"Miss Montrose," he said, resting his arm on 
the back of the seat, " don't you feel awfully lonely 
in your diggings at Larpenti's ? " 

" No ; there's always some one dropping in for a 
chat, you know," said Lulu, peeling the foil from a 
stick of chocolate. 

11 Yes, but it isn't like a home, is it ? I should 
have thought that you would prefer a little place 
of your own, and perhaps a husband. For my 
own part, Fm sick of lodging life. Landladies are 
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a crew of sharks, and you get no comforts. Now, 
a man and woman can rub on very much cheaper 
together than a single person." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Lulu, biting off a piece 
of the chocolate. 

"You haven't tried married life." 

11 Oh ! Have you ? " 

"No; but it's right what I say, you bet." 

His hand touched her back. She leant forward, 
and began to scratch the gravel with her en-tout- 
cas. 

" Why don't you marry, then ? " she said 

"I want to. I want to find a girl who'll pal 
with me for life. I've been a butterfly long 
enough." 

Lulu thought that Mr. Bryan bore a very slight 
resemblance to a butterfly. 

" There are heaps of unmarried girls," she said. 

"Yes; but I've only met one that I could love. 
Shall I tell you her name ? " 

" If you like." 

" Lulu Montrose. Yes, Lu, it's a fact, I've been 
fearfully gone on you since we were at the Altna" 

Lulu's laugh rippled across the water. 

"There, don't laugh," he said seriously; "I 
mean what I say." 

" Oh ! How do you look when you're serious ? " 

"Well, I am," he said. 
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44 I think that beer's got into your head," she 
said. "Well, I didn't think I was going to have 
an offer to-day." 

44 I wish you'd take me in earnest." 

44 Poor man ! " she laughed, hitting his shin with 
her parasol. 

11 I'm a good-tempered, steady chap. And I love 
you awfully, Lulu." 

44 Supposing I don't love you ? " 

44 You might try, you know." 

44 Well, we don't know what we can do till we 
try." 

44 No, that's quite right I've never proposed 
before." 

44 Haven't you really ? How old are you ? " 

44 Thirty-one." 

Lulu began to hum a waltz. Bryan looked on 
the ground for a few minutes. 

44 Won't you consider me a lover ? " he said, pluck- 
ing courage for a second attack. 

14 My dear Mr. Bryan, I'm a married woman," she 
answered. 44 There, that settles it, I hope." 

44 Great Scott! I didn't know that!" gasped 
Bryan, staring at her with his pink-rimmed, watery 
grey eyes. 44 Who's your old man, then ? " 

44 He's not in the profession." 

44 Well, this is a fair knock ! " exclaimed Bryan. 

He sat nibbling at his thumb nail, with furrows 
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showing on his freckled forehead. It was another 
instance of bad luck, the fate that had always 
frustrated his schemes. Presently he said — 
" I suppose you're not living with the man ? " 
"Any one would think that you were a lawyer 
and me a prisoner," laughed Lulu. " No, I'm 
not living with him." 

"Then there is hope," thought the sanguine 
Bryan. His utter inexperience in love-making, 
and his ignorance of women, led him to imagine 
that Lulu might still be induced to place herself 
under his protection. He was unconscious of his 
ugliness ; he was deluded by the idea that his way 
with women was rather "taking." He was not 
yet daunted. 

" Shall you ever go back to your husband ? " 
he asked. 

"That's my business." 

" Perhaps — perhaps you might like to get a 
divorce." 

" Perhaps I might, if it could be done." 
" Oh, it could be done easy enough." 
Bryan began to explain the divorce law, with a 
species of zest at the mere possibility of gaining 
a splendid advertisement as the co-respondent in 
a case with a pretty woman. Lulu sat turning over 
the leaves of the current number of the Bluebell 
Novelette, which she longed to read. 
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11 What a bore the man is ! " she thought. 

A schoolboy could have wooed more eloquently. 
Bryan's prosaic scheme of "arranging the little 
matter," as he phrased it, only annoyed and re- 
pelled her. What a conceited fellow he was, to 
dream that she cared a straw for him ! She wished 
he would go. 

Suddenly she saw a tall young man, in a brown 
tweed suit, crossing the bridge towards them. Her 
heart gave a bound, and began to pulse quickly. 
The young man recognised her, made a flourish with 
his stick, and came up to the seat, raising his hat. 

11 Good morning," he said, in a soft voice, which 
was like mellifluous music compared with Bryan's 
husky tone and vile Cockney accentuation. 

The stranger's face, too, was that of a well-born 
man, delicate in outline, and handsome. Bryan 
looked at him with surprise. The young fellow 
had the appearance of a real swell about him. 
What did this mean ? Undoubtedly he was Lulu's 
friend, for the two began to chat familiarly. Why 
didn't Lulu introduce him? Was she ashamed 
of his shabby clothes and split boots ? He rose, 
raised his hat to Lulu, and walked away, smarting 
in every nerve at her cool good morning, and the 
stiff bow with which she dismissed him. 

11 Who's your friend ? n asked Stanley Kempson, 
watching the comedian's odd figure. 
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" Bryan ; he's a knockabout Irish singer and 
dancer." 

"A true Hibernian? I mean, is he Irish off 
the stage, as well as on ? " 

" No, he's a Londoner. What do you think ? " 

" I think you're looking lovely. Well ? " 

11 He's been making love to me all the morning. 
I hope you're jealous." 

11 What I Jftrf thing?" laughed Stanley. 

11 He looked fearfully ragey when you came up." 

"Ah, in a stew, eh? An Irish stew. Well, I 
didn't expect to see you here, Lulu. How nice 
you look in that box-cloth cape." 

" Do you really like it ? It cost a lot of money." 

"I've no doubt it did. Yes, it suits you ad- 
mirably. So you are at Sam Collinfs this week ? " 

He sat down by her side, resting his elbow on 
the back of the seat, looking at her white neck 
where the flossy hair turned up from the nape. 

" Yes ; are you coming to see me ? " 

" Oh, of course. Look out for me in the front 
part of the pit on Wednesday evening. You had 
the chocolates ? " 

II Yes; thanks for them. I've been eating some." 

II I got them all the way from Paris, purposely 
for you, Lu. I hope you like them." 

A little warm breeze stirred the water to a 
myriad flashing ripples; and the sky was a sub- 
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dued and hazy blue over the Wellington Barracks 
and Buckingham Palace. The water-fowl splashed 
sparkling spray on the verge of the pool, and 
preened their plumage on the short green grass 
of the shore. Now and then a guardsman or a 
park-keeper passed them; and nursemaids, with 
white streamers, lolled by their perambulators, to 
watch the waddling birds by the water. A bugle 
call rang out, clear and loud, in the parade ground 
at the barracks as Big Ben boomed once. Stanley's 
eyes rested indolently upon Lulu's profile. The 
parted red lips showed her white and perfectly 
even teeth ; her little throat throbbed like a thrush's 
when she laughed; and the dancing blue of her 
eyes made him think of corn-flowers nodding among 
yellowing wheat. The insidious sensuousness of the 
spring-time held him with an ill-defined but potent 
spell. He was too happy to speak, except in short, 
languid sentences. 

For the moment it was an exquisite gratification 
to sit there, lazily gazing at Lulu, and listening to 
her pretty chirping voice as she moved her little 
head briskly from side to side, like a gay and 
perky sparrow. Mingled with his mellow reverie 
was a sense of jeopardy, an indefinite dread. It 
was as though a siren lured him through sunny 
ripples to some swiftly-whirling maelstrom. He 
had read Guy de Maupassant. One story of his 
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came to his mind. It was called Au Printemps. 
He remembered a sentence : " In love, sir, we 
are always gullible, and the women commercial." 
But surely this soft, sweet creature, this little in- 
nocent bird, was capable of a clinging affection 
and constancy ? 

11 How quiet you are," said Lulu ; " I thought you 
would be delighted to meet me like this, and have 
such a lot to tell me." 

11 If I am quiet, it is because I am perfectly 
happy — no, not perfectly happy, Lu, but still very 
happy." 

" And what would make you perfectly happy ? " 

11 Ah ! you know, Lu. There is only one thing 
to complete my happiness." 

" That one thing is impossible," she said, looking 
down. 

41 No ; don't say that hard, hopeless word." . . . 

A month ago Stanley had heard Lulu sing at a 
little hall at Hammersmith called the Arcade. He 
had felt a strong curiosity about her when he saw 
her in his brother's church at the East End, a 
curiosity which merged into profound admiration 
for her pretty face and graceful shape when he 
saw her in tights upon the stage. Five evenings 
out of the six he was at the Arcade in time for 
her turn, and he sat in the same stall upon every 
occasion. Lulu saw him smile when she came 
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from the wings, and his gloved hands clapped ap- 
plause at the end of each of her songs. On the 
third night of her engagement some beautiful lilies- 
of-the-valley and forget-me-nots were brought to 
her by the stage-door-man. She guessed at once 
who had sent them when Brown described the 
young gentleman. The next night a note was 
brought to her in the dressing-room. She opened 
it with a little thrill at her bosom. 

"My dear Miss Montrose, — I was indeed 

delighted to see that you wore some of the flowers 
last night ! This has made me hope that you will 
allow me to introduce myself to you when you 
leave the hall to-night. I shall be standing outside 
the stage-door at ten o'clock. — From your sincere 
admirer, " S. K. 

" ( The man in the second seat of the third 
row of the stalls.)" 

Lulu pushed the note into the bosom of her 
bodice. 

"Why shouldn't I speak to him?" she asked 
herself. 

He was very handsome; evidently he admired 
her, for he came every night just before her turn. 
She could not resist the pleasing temptation of 
yielding to his request. 

Upon acquaintance with Stanley, she found him 
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irresistible. He was so extremely gentlemanly; 
she had known no one like him. His soft, musical 
laugh fascinated her ; he said quaint things, and was 
very clever. They arranged meetings in Regent's 
Park of afternoons, and almost every evening Stanley 
came to the hall where she was performing. During 
these weeks she was very happy. Stanley was the 
realisation of her dreams as a girl of fifteen : the 
tall, fine-looking young man, who resembled the 
lovers in the pictures in novelettes, had appeared 
at last, and he was her ardent lover. There was 
nothing more lovely in this life than to be loved, 
admired, and petted by a passionate man, with 
flashing eyes, changing with each gust of fierce 
ardour as they gazed into hers through drooped 
lashes. All that was poetic and sensuous within 
her was stirred at such moments. The drear, 
sordid past at Thrusselbridge ; the commonplace 
little husband, with his working-class features ; the 
ailing peevish child, who had so disappointed her — 
all were forgotten in the romance of the present 
hours. Why had she not met this man five years 
ago ? She loved him ; he would have made her 
thoroughly happy. But now it was too late. Some 
of her old prejudices clung to her still ; she had not 
yet the hardihood to trample on her slowly-dying 
sense of respectability and decorum. Sometimes 
she was urged to tell Stanley that she was married ; 
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but she feared that he might be repulsed, or take 
alarm. She had not the keen-witted ingenuity to 
read him, for she had never played the part of 
heroine to a skilled Don Juan. 

Stanley pleaded long and fervently in the Park 
that April noon. His voice, his glowing eyes, the 
vibration of the back of the seat as he spoke, magne- 
tised her into a kind of stupor, in which she faintly 
realised that the remnants of her self-control were 
dissolving like snow in spring sunshine. He was 
downcast, and she, she alone in the world, could 
give him the sublimest happiness. He could not 
live without her ; he could not eat, sleep, do any- 
thing until she had shown him that her love was 
like his, real and all-absorbing. 

" Why does he say nothing of marriage ? " she 
asked herself. And yet if he did — what then ? 
That was out of the question. 

44 Come, Lulu darling, my own little queen, I will 
always be faithful to you. You know I love you 
madly, passionately. I will be your friend; I will 
make your life happier than it has ever been. . . . 
Oh ! why not, why not ? Don't drive me mad. . . . 
You shall never want. I can't bear to think of you 
living in that ugly district. I can find you pretty 
rooms. I have money ; my purse is yours. All, 
all that I have is yours, Lulu." 

A blue-black cloud crept slowly across the sky, 
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and a cool breeze broke the surface of the lake 
into wavelets. Lulu drew on her gloves, looking 
pensively at the water. Big Ben was striking two. 
A few drops of rain made brown stains on the 
path ; there was commotion in the topmost boughs 
of the trees. The sun was hidden behind the roll- 
ing blue-black cloud. 




CHAPTER VIII 

"What is that curious thing you're whistling?" 
asked Effie Kempson, turning from the window. 

" Was I whistling ? " said Stanley, as he folded a 
sheet of notepaper and put it in an envelope. 

14 Yes ; how distrait you are ! I hear you whist- 
ling that tune when you are dressing of a morning. 
It's pretty, but one soon tires of it. And I don't 
think you are quite in time always. What is it ? " 

" Well, it's called Flirting Flo ; the piano-organs 
play it." 

" Oh, a music-hall song, I suppose ? I thought 
so. Who sings it ? " 

11 A girl called Lulu Montrose. She's going to 
be a great success, I believe." 

" Have you heard her ? " 

" Eh ? Yes — oh yes, I've heard her at the Lans- 
down." 

" I wish you would take me to a music-hall one 
night," said Effie. 

11 A music-hall ! What are we coming to, Effie ? 

Is this a new development of the new womanism ? " 

98 
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"Nonsense, Stan; if men go, why shouldn't 
women go as well ? " 

"Women do go, my dear Effie, but — well, they 
are not women of our position." 

" I've heard that the Duchess of Ardley goes to 
the Alhambra. If that's true, I should think a 
daughter of a clergyman might be permitted to 
go also. Besides, it is rather the fashion now to 
be a little fast and flighty. Well, if you won't take 
me, I shall ask Wilfred if he will." 

11 Take you where, Effie ? " asked Mrs. Kempson, 
coming into the sitting-room. 

"Now look out, Eff," laughed Stanley. "The 
mater will tell you that music-halls are dens of 
infamy." 

"What! do you actually mean that you want 
to go to one of those vulgar places ? " asked Mrs. 
Kempson. « Stuff, Effie, stuff! " 

Stanley leant back in a low easy-chair and lit 
a cigarette, quietly enjoying the prospect of listen- 
ing to a vigorous tirade against vulgarity, the ugly, 
gross vulgarity of Mrs. Kempson's middle-aged 
epoch. 

"What is stuff? — the performance?" asked 
Stanley. 

"The whole thing is rubbishy and low," said 
Mrs. Kempson emphatically. " The performers are 
low, the audiences are low, and " 
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14 And the prices of admission low," added Stanley, 
blowing a ring of smoke. 

" The vulgarity of the present day, to say nothing 
of the immorality, seems to me to have no parallel 
in the history of England," said Mrs. Kempson. 
" When I was young the theatre was an elevating 
form of amusement, and there were no music- 
halls." 

11 There were places like the Surrey Gardens and 
Vauxhall," said Stanley. 

"Well, I never went to them; no respectable 
people went to them. We went to see Shake- 
spearean plays." 

Mrs. Kempson was a large woman, and her voice 
was high pitched. Her features were beautiful, 
with a dignified cast; and the skin was well-pre- 
served, and of a delicate marble whiteness. Physi- 
cally, she was of the Lady Macbeth type ; and she 
moved about the room with an imposing, important 
bearing. When she had made a convincing asser- 
tion or rejoinder, she gave a little snort, and tossed 
her head. Stanley was the only member of the 
family who contradicted her. Her sisters were in 
awe of her ; her nieces regarded her as an oracle. 
She was kind, brusque, and full of violent prejudices 
and antipathies. 

" What are you going to do this morning ? " she 
said, turning to Effie, a dark girl of twenty-three, 
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with a keen, intellectual face, and her mother's pure 
complexion. 

"I'm going to write to Eleanor Marchmont. I 
owe her a letter. Have I shown you her photo- 
graph, Stanley ? " 

" No ; let me see it." 

Mrs. Kempson went through the portihe hung 
before the drawing-room, taking a small feather 
brush with her. 

"Here is Eleanor," said Effie, taking a photo- 
graph from a writing-case, and looking towards the 
portttre. "Mamma doesn't care about her," she 
added, in a lower tone. 

11 Why not ? " 

" 1 can't tell. You know she has odd aversions. 
Isn't she lovely ? " 

"Well, not quite — interesting," replied Stanley, 
holding the cabinet-portrait at arm's length. 

"Oh, I think she is charming. But men 
never seem to admire the women whom women 
admire. I wonder why? She is such a dear 
girl ! " 

" How old ? " 

" Nineteen." 

" The Barham estates will be hers one day, won't 
they ? " 

"Yes; she will be rich, I expect," said Effie; 
adding presently, " I wonder what sort of girl you 
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do admire, Stan ? If I were a man, I am sure that 
I should fall in love with Eleanor." 

Stanley laughed. 

"A man's views on women's beauty are nearly 
always a source of wonderment and exasperation to 
women," he said. " I admire a good many women ; 
I don't think I have any definite standard. I don't 
like them skinny; thin women are seldom good- 
tempered." 

"Oh, what a silly generalisation," said Effie. 
11 1 am thin ; am I bad-tempered ? " 

" No, you may be an exception. Give me those 
matches, please." 

"Are you going to sit and smoke all day ? " 

11 1 have written three letters this morning." 

"Ah, quite a severe day's work," laughed Effie. 
"Stanley, I believe you are in love. Confess 
to me." 

"I am sorry that I have no interesting con- 
fessions to make," he said, smiling lazily behind 
the smoke of a fresh cigarette. " I will leave you 
to your letter writing. I'm going for a stroll in 
Kensington Gardens." 

Since inheriting a legacy from an uncle, which 
brought in about two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, Stanley had abandoned his legal studies, and 
led a pleasant, indolent life of desultory reading, 
boating at Moulsey, and lounging at the Gaiety 
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Restaurant and Romano's. His mother wished 
him to adopt a profession when he left Cambridge. 
But he showed no bent, except a lazy dilettantism 
for pictures. For a time he had had lessons in 
water-colour painting; but he had no desire to 
become a professional landscape painter. There 
was an infinite variety of amusement in life, and 
he had no ambition to make money. London was 
a wide and happy hunting-ground for a fellow who 
liked to study all phases of life. And when you 
know your way about, a large amount of fun and 
adventure can be enjoyed for a moderate outlay of 
money. 

The Kempsons lived in the Waverley Road, 
South Kensington, a wide, light road of handsome 
houses, with lime trees on both sides. Stanley 
came out of the front garden of No. 70, and 
strolled along the pavement in the warmth of the 
May sun. He had three hours to kill before he 
went to see Lulu at Coston Street, Brompton, 
where she had been residing for the past three 
weeks. He could not decide how to pass those 
three hours. Presently the green leafage of Hyde 
Park lured him from the streets, and he sauntered 
along the railings of the Row. He often went 
there on fine mornings about this hour. The 
brightness of the scene, the graceful seat of a girl 
on a cantering bay horse, the snatches of conversa- 
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tion around him, and the passing barouches, with 
their superb pairs, diverted him for an hour. From 
the Row he walked at his usual leisurely pace to 
the Marble Arch, and went along Oxford Street, 
stopping now and then to look at a printseller , s 
window. The stir of traffic in Oxford Street, and 
the continual tramp of passers-by distracted him, 
until he found himself at the Bodega. He went 
in, ordered a glass of sherry, and cut off a morsel 
of cheese, which he ate with a biscuit, while he 
looked through the columns of a daily paper. 
Journalists, clerks, men about town, and book- 
makers passed in and out. He sat smoking a 
cigarette, and studying these types. The talk was 
mostly of Ascot. Soon he felt bored, ahd going into 
the street, he hailed an omnibus, travelling westwards. 
Lulu had two prettily-furnished rooms on the 
first floor of No. 5 Coston Street. The locality 
has a Bohemian and somewhat ill reputation. In 
Coston Street landladies are not shocked at the 
number of gentlemen who visit single lady boarders 
at all hours. The ladies living in Coston Street 
have none of the depressing restrictions and con- 
ventions of ordinary middle-class respectability. 
They take their breakfasts in peignoirs at eleven 
o'clock in the morning; they spend much time 
over their toilettes, and they leave the houses 
about three in the afternoon. 
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Lulu was in a rage this afternoon. A copy of a 
serio-comic journal called The Kestrel had been 
sent to her, with this paragraph marked with a 
border of red chalk : 

"There is a finality in all things, we are told; 
but Lulu Montrose, the much belauded 'star* of 
the music-hall firmament, thinks there is no end to 
1 booming.' Not content with having her portrait 
and a palpably flattering notice in the Music Hall 
Weekly, she sends that sheet to us, with a request 
that we shall assist her artistic career by repro- 
ducing the picture and the puff. We thank Lulu 
very kindly. But this journal is not run on those 
lines ; and we certainly think that Miss Lulu 
Montrose has had her share of free advertising." 

"It's shameful!" cried Lulu, dashing the paper 
on the floor. "It is a lie to say that I wished 
a free advertisement! I offered to pay them 
two guineas, and I sent photographs, which the 
wretches have kept. Read it, Stanley; and if 
you don't want to thrash the insulting ruffian 
who wrote that paragraph, I shall think that — that 
you're a coward." 

"Don't cry," said Stanley, kissing her wet 
cheeks. "Ah! I can guess whose work this is. 
It's that fellow Horace Dash. It's the result of 
pique; it's because you returned his letter, un- 
opened. Hang him! I'll horsewhip him publicly 
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for a gross insult to a lady; I will, by George! 
I shall find him at the Star to-night. He is gene- 
rally there on Monday nights. The scoundrel ! " 

Lulu looked comforted. She had a champion 
now, some one to fight her battles ; and she looked 
admiringly at Stanley, as he walked up and down 
the little room, exploding every moment, and 
clenching his fists. Presently he came to the 
back of the sofa, and sat down, with Lulu's head 
resting against his side. The sun glistened on 
her yellow hair; her eyes were limpid, and a little 
soft hand held his fingers. 

" I am so glad I have you," she said. 

" You don't feel so lonely now, Lulu ? " 

11 Oh no ! How I look forward to your coming ! 
I am so glad you have come early to-day." 

"How pretty you have made the room look, 
dear." 

It had been a great pleasure to Lulu to furnish 
this room in accordance with her taste. She had 
bought three low chairs, and covered them with 
a pretty pink cretonne. There were cheap little 
Japanese cane tables, with nicknacks from Liberty's 
upon them ; and she had made a shield of gilt fans 
over the mantleshelf. In the window were pots 
of flowers — a large cardinal-red pansy, a delicate 
blush cyclamen, an auricula, the hue of faded 
brown velvet, and a bushy aquilegia with dark 
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blue flowers. On the table was a glass dish of 
Neapolitan violets, which gave a sweet scent to the 
room. There were three Bartolozzi reprints on the 
walls — "A Nest of Cupids," some shepherdesses, 
and the oval portrait of a woman, all in red tint. 

"Give me a cigarette," said Lulu; "and you'll 
find a bottle of claret and some glasses in the 
cupboard. We have more than an hour till tea- 
time. I want to learn how to smoke like a masher. 
I've a new song Pm practising, called Deah Boy; 
and I'm going to wear evening dress, and a stick- 
up collar, and an opera hat when I sing it. I 
wonder how you'll like me in trousers, Stanley ? " 
she laughed, blowing a little puff of smoke from 
her red pouting lips. 

" You will look jolly, darling. Any water with 
your claret ? " 

11 It's one of Billy Button's songs. I coaxed him 
to sell it to me cheap. I think it will be the talk of 
London in a few weeks. Just show me how you 
walk when you are slewed, will you, Stanley. I 
want to appear a little screwy between the verses." 

" No, don't," begged Stanley. " It's horrible to 
see a woman intoxicated, or even acting intoxica- 
tion." 

"But, my dear boy, it's the regular thing in 
those kind of masher songs." 

"Well, I draw the line at that sort of thing. 
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Besides, I've never been drunk but once in my life. 
I'm not a good model." 

44 Do you think it's dreadfully vulgar, then ? " 

"Oh yes; don't act drunkenness. It would 
really pain me to see you rolling about and hic- 
coughing like Maggie Hayes. That kind of thing 
disgusts me." 

14 But it takes tremendously with audiences." 

"You can be funny without that Practise a 
lazy limp, and carry a cane. How will you manage 
about your hair ? " 

44 1 shall cut it short, I think." 

44 No, no ! for goodness sake, don't sacrifice your 
beautiful hair, Lulu. Let me beg you " 

44 Do you like my hair, Stanley ? " 

11 Yes ; it's so pretty and soft, and you have such 
a lot of it. It would be a shame to cut it." 

14 Then I must keep my hat on. That will look 
rather queer, won't it ? " 

44 No; it won't matter. Anything, anything to 
save this lovely silky hair, my Lulu." 

44 Oh, Stanley, will you always be good and kind 
to me, and love me as you do now?" said Lulu, 
stroking the back of his hand. 

44 Always, always." . . . 

44 When I am an old woman ? " 

44 1 shall always love you. But don't talk about 
growing old, you silly child." 
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"We must all get old, Stanley. I often wonder 
what I shall be like when I'm fifty. I wonder 
whether I shall be like Mrs. Larpenti ? " 

"Well, she's a well-preserved woman. You 
must take care of your dear little digestion, Lulu. 
You eat too much chocolate between meals." 

They talked in this disconnected vein until Lulu 
rang the bell for five o'clock tea. 

"Tea, miss?" said Mrs. Emmett, the landlady, 
a dowdy woman, with straw-coloured hair, and a 
pale, greasy face. "In a few minutes, miss. 
Jane's just gone round to the butcher's for Mr. 
Ponte^s chop. He'll be in soon." 

" Who is Pontey ? " asked Stanley. 

"A common street busker," said Lulu. "He 
and a woman go to race-meetings with a violin 
and a harp. They make a good deal of money. 
She's a dreadful creature. Any man can — she's 
just too cheap— ugh ! " 

Stanley stroked his moustache, and mused upon 
the grades and fine shades of respectability in 
Coston Street. Presently Jane, the ginger-haired 
maid-of-all-work, brought in the tea-tray. There 
was some fancy bread, a sultana cake, and a 
pot of strawberry jam. Lulu poured out the tea, 
and cut up the cake in schoolboy slabs, while 
Stanley watched her with a lazy and contented 
smile. He was very fond of this little woman, 
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and these surreptitious visits to Coston Street 
were delightful to him. Flushed with the joy 
of exclusive possession of this rising star of the 
variety stage, he drank the strong tea in sips, 
and listened to her merry prattle. How vivacious 
and charming she was! The stage had not yet 
made her affected and unnatural. She was as 
fresh as a dairymaid, so perfectly healthy, so 
temptingly sweet. It was a pleasure to see her 
eating strawberry jam on big slices of cake. 

" How shall we go to the hall, dear ? " she asked. 

"Oh, send Jane for a cab. A hansom, if 
possible." 

"You dear boy, are you going to treat me to 
a cab ? " 

"I feel that I could treat you to anything, 
Lulu — to diamonds, if the money would only run 
to it. But you shall have a diamond ring; yes, 
I promise you. And will you always wear it on 
that dear, pink little finger ? " 

" Of course I will. How kind of you ! I won't 
kiss you now, because I'm jammy. But you shall 
have a nice sweet kiss presently. Now, have some 
tea while I go and dress." 

Stanley rose and took a pile of songs and novelettes 
from a Japanese what-not. All that belonged to 
Lulu had a subtle charm for him. He looked at 
some back numbers of the Bluebell Novelette; 
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one was called By tlie Sad Sea Waves. The 
frontispiece depicted a couple of lovers seated in a 
tangled nook under a cliff. The man was very well 
dressed and handsome, with a large drooping mous- 
tache ; and the girl had a pretty doll's face, a slim 
waist, and preposterously tiny feet. Under the 
picture were the words, " And will you always love 
me, Algernon? — See page 8." Stanley turned to 
page 8 and read : " Clotilde's rich orbs were fixed 
upon her lover's face. In a tone of passionate 
inquiry she said, ' And will you always love me, 
Algernon ? Will you swear by all that is holy that 
you will hold this troth sacred ? ' " 

Stanley smiled at the tumidity and bathos of this 
penny fiction, the gross unreality of the governess- 
heroine, the staginess of the patrician lover. He 
had lent Lulu Kipling's tales, but she could not 
read them. She said that the soldiers were "so 
vulgar." The stories were not interesting at all; 
she liked love tales that ended happily, no matter 
if Mr. Kipling was a very clever author. She pre- 
ferred the authors who wrote the Bluebell Nove- 
lettes. One of the writers was Violet Macnamara. 
Lulu often thought that she would like to know 
Miss Macnamara; her stories were so sad in the 
beginning, and so delightfully happy at the conclu- 
sion. Stanley turned from the novelettes with a 
kind of disgust He wished to give Lulu a taste 
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for good fiction, so that they might talk sometimes 
of something besides music-halls. The most ardent 
lover cannot be for ever making love to his mistress. 
He wondered how soon he would begin to quarrel 
with Lulu if he had to spend all his days and nights 
with her in those two little rooms. Yet how he 
could have loved this girl had she been intellectual, 
if her thoughts and ideas had been as beautiful and 
alluring to him as her body. Deprive her of her 
exterior charm, let disease ravage her, let age crease 
the fair soft cheeks and fade the gold of the hair, 
and what would be left to love ? It was plain to 
him that she loved him with all the fervour of which 
such natures as hers are capable. He could influ- 
ence her ; she yielded to him with scarcely a demur. 
She had told him, in one of her moments of exqui- 
site abandonment, that he was like a hero to her, a 
perfect, a splendid lover. She had given herself to 
him. Although she had commercial instincts, she 
was not mercenary in her love. No ; she was not 
grasping nor corrupt like so many women whom 
he had known or heard about in the world. He 
was lucky, very lucky. 

" Now, dear, I'm quite ready. Has the cab 
come ? " said Lulu, coming into the room and draw- 
ing a glove on her fingers. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Star music-hall is a new building in the West- 
minster Bridge Road, next door to a saloon bar 
of that name. There is not a superabundance of 
places of amusement on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, and there is a vast population to cater for. 
The South London Palace had been doing such 
good business for many years that Mutti, the Italian 
proprietor of the Star saloon and billiard-rooms, 
was constrained to open a hall to supply a demand 
in his immediate locality. Mutti was as sound as a 
bank, and he was able to engage the best talent in 
London and the provinces. He gauged the taste of 
Lambeth, Blackfriars, and Kennington rightly. The 
people liked fun, broad, rollicking fun of the horse- 
play sort, and Mutti gave them knockabouts, niggers, 
and character vocalists without stint. They like 
dancing and acrobatics also on the Surrey side, and 
the dancing must be of the conventional clog, big 
boot, and high-kicking order. 

The hall was filling when Stanley lounged into 
the two-shilling promenade before the brightly- 

xi3 H 
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lighted alcove bars. No one wears evening- dress 
at the Star. It is a free-and-easy house, and beer 
is supplied in tankards. Boys were going about the 
hall calling programmes. Stanley bought a bill, 
and saw that Lulu was down for the fifth turn. 
He saw, too, that Bryan was one of the company 
for that week, in a new business, and unsupported 
by Clare, who was drinking himself to the dogs, 
and going all to pieces. Bryan's latest show was 
" a vocal descriptive representation of the humour 
of Donnybrook Fair, introducing Irish jigs, a shil- 
lalah display, a showman's patter, &c. &c." The 
orchestra were coming from the bowels of the 
stage, and the tuning up began. Stanley strolled 
up and down the promenade, watching the people 
who entered. He fully intended to have it out 
with Horace Dash, the editor of The Kestrel; 
and his indignation blazed out anew when he 
thought of the slanderous and spiteful paragraph. 
How dared the blackguard insult an inoffensive 
and hard-working artiste ? 

The band crashed through the overture to 
Martha, and the waiters were standing about, 
waiting for the rush of orders to begin. A film 
of smoke hung over the pit. The Lambeth lads 
in the gallery were jostling for seats, whistling to 
their mates, and shuffling their heavy boots in time 
to the music. Two girls, very much painted, and 
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trailing scent, came into the promenade, arm in 
arm. They stopped near Stanley, and the taller 
and more brazen of the two said — 

" Good evening, Augustus." 

Stanley surveyed her with a cool stare, and then 
turned his back. 

" Don't be cross, Augustus," she lisped. 

"His name isn't Augustus. It's Adolphus," 
laughed the other girl. "Adolphus, dear, don't 
you think you might stand a glass of wine ? Eh, 
Adolphus ? " 

"Adolphus has the hump," remarked the tall girl. 

" Poor dear ! Didn't ma give him his pocket- 
money before he came out ? " said her companion. 

"Oh, come on, Lottie, it's only a blooming City 
clerk, with a quid a week." 

"Ta-ta, Adolphus Augustus. "E dunno where 
'e are.' Owes a washing-bill of one-and-six. Had 
to rap the firm's cash-box to have a night out. Ha, 
ha ! Doesn't he look as if he'd like to bite ? Oh, 
you naughty Adolphus Augustus ! Ta-ta — yah, 
fathead ! " 

" Sweet creatures," remarked a stout man, with a 
blue waistcoat, whose white hat suggested a connec- 
tion with the turf. 

The drop scene, depicting nymphs and fairies in 
a forest, went up, and revealed triple horizontal 
bars on the stage. A soft waltz, with plenty of 
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swing in it, ushered in two gymnasts in white 
tights. They were described in the programme as 
"The Two Homans, the Champion Performers of 
the World on the Triple Bars." Stanley watched 
them with the blast apathy of the habitual music-hall 
lounger. They were certainly neat and clever in 
their tricks. Their pectoral and bicep develop- 
ment was remarkable; there was grace, skill, and 
daring in their rapid flights from one bar to the 
other. They concluded their turn with a grand 
circle in concert, amid considerable applause. 

A nigger followed the Homan's, with a song and 
a stump speech. Before delivering his speech, he 
mimicked an evangelist offering a silent prayer, 
and he addressed his hearers as " galvanised, horny- 
hided, and stony-hearted crocodiles," inviting them 
to "jine the good old band and roll on to glory." 
The laughter was loud ; tears ran down the fat 
cheeks of the betting-man. 

Just as Bryan was coming on, to the tune of The 
Tight Little Island, Stanley saw Horace Dash in 
one of the bars. He was raising a glass of lemon- 
ade and sherry, and smiling at the barmaid. Stanley 
took The Kestrel from his pocket, grasped his 
malacca cane, and stepped up to Dash. 

"Horace Dash, I believe?" he said, with pale 
politeness. "Editor of this infamous, libellous 
rcg ! " 
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He flourished the journal before the editor's face. 
Dash put down his glass. 

"I'm going to thrash you, you cad, for your 
vile attack upon Miss Lulu Montrose! Take 
that." 

The cane swished through the air and descended 
upon the journalist's shoulder. Dash stepped 
back, white and surprised. Again the cane struck 
him on the arm. The barmaid gave a little scream 
as Dash closed upon his assailant, and struggled 
to wrest away the stick. Up and down the bar 
the two scuffled, knocking against tables and seats, 
while the promenaders crowded to the entrance of 
the saloon. 

"What's up? Who's killed? Ten to one on 
the Johnny with the moustache," said the book- 
maker. " Go it, my bucks ! It's as good as a 
beanfeast." 

11 I'll take you five bob to one, M'Cormick, that 
the bally head-hitter of the paper don't get the 
stick," shouted a little man, who had climbed on 
to a table to watch the fray. 

"Done with you, Lester. No, dash it, I'm off; 
the other Johnny can't stay. Oosh! mind the 
paint ! Ho, ho ! Steady boys, now for it 1 " 

"Make way for a slop," said some one. "No, 
begad, it's a parson!" 

"Don't you know him? That's Kempson, the 
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honorary chaplain to the music-hall army. Hi! 
make way for the chaplain ! " 

"Thank you, allow me to pass," said the Rev. 
Wilfred Kempson, pushing his way into the bar. 

"Now there'll be a pant," said somebody. 
"Dearly beloved — order, please! The parson's 
on the job." 

The Rev. Kempson elbowed his way to the 
combatants, and laid a hand on his brother's 
shoulder. The stick broke in half with a loud 
snap, and Dash put in a quick blow with his fist, 
cutting Stanley's lip. 

" Now they're on with the mauleys," said a man 
in the crowd. " That's more like business. Time, 
time ! " 

"Stanley," said Wilfred, seizing his brother's 
shoulders from behind; "Stanley, what is the 
meaning of this ? " 

Stanley's blood was up; he was sparring wildly. 
But Wilfred was athletic, and, by sheer force, he 
dragged his brother towards the door. The spec- 
tators parted, to allow the two to pass into the 
promenade. 

"My dear Stanley, this is a disgraceful affair," 
said Wilfred. "Fighting in the bar of a music- 
hall! What possesses you? Come away, your 
lip is bleeding badly. What is the meaning of 
this ? " 
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The entire audience had risen. Some stood on 
seats; and Bryan was unable to proceed with his 
delineation of "Donny brook Fair." A policeman 
came up to the brothers. 

"You had better leave the hall, gentlemen," he 
said. 

" Yes, we are going/' replied Wilfred. 

They went through the vestibule into the street. 

"Who is the man with whom you were fighting?" 
asked Wilfred. 

"A beastly journalist, who has insulted a lady. 
It was purely my affair, Wilfred. I wish you had 
not interfered. What were you doing in the 
hall ? " 

"I came from the bedside of Clare, Bryan's 
partner, who is dying in his lodgings at Poplar. 
He begged me to find Bryan; he wishes to see 
him at once. I have sent a messenger to Bryan, 
who will come, I hope, as soon as he leaves the 
stage." 

"Look here, Wil," said Stanley, "you won't say 
anything about this row. I chose a public place 
in which to flog the fellow. The affair appears 
caddish to you. But you don't know the rights 
of the case." 

"Of course, I shall not tell all my friends that 
my brother has had a fight in the Star music-hall," 
said Wilfred. "It was a coincidence that I was 
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in the hall at the time. Your lip is cut badly 
Had you not better see a surgeon ? " 

" No, it is nothing. Which way are you going ? 
I am going to meet some one at ten o'clock." 

4< I must return to Clare at once. The poor 
fellow is in a wretched room, destitute, and near 
upon death. I will walk over the Bridge, and 
take the underground rail for the city. That is 
the way I came here." 

Wilfred held out his hand. His eyes searched 
Stanley's for an instant. Who was the woman 
at the bottom of this broil? But he asked no 
questions. 

Holding his handkerchief to his lip, Stanley 
strolled upon Westminster Bridge. The dusky 
river was flowing under gleams from a half-moon, 
that peered now and then from behind white 
clouds. In the west there was still the saffron 
tint of the departed sun. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment cast a black shadow on the swirling stream. 
Stanley leant upon the parapet of the Bridge. He 
was annoyed at the upshot of the encounter in the 
hall. How unromantic it was, this rowdyism in 
a bar ! The affair would make a facetious par. in 
some newspaper to-morrow. Perhaps his name 
would be dragged in. It was probable, too, that 
Dash would summon him for an assault His lip 
pained him, and his handkerchief was sobbled with 
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blood. He went back to the Westminster Bridge 
Road, and entering a bar opposite Astley's, called 
for a brandy-and-soda. The circus opposite was 
closed, the company was tenting in the country; 
and some whitewashers and painters, who were 
doing repairs in the amphitheatre, had been drink- 
ing since they "knocked off" work at six o'clock. 
The Brixton and Clapham tramcars were coming 
and departing every minute. Stanley went to the 
stage-door of the Star, It was time to meet Lulu. 
Presently she appeared, with alarm upon her face. 

"Oh, tell me you're not hurt!" she said. "I 
heard that Dash fought you. Oh ! your lip is cut. 
How dreadful ! " 

"It's nothing; it will soon heal. I would bear 
much more than that for you, Lulu." 

He said nothing of his brother's intervention in 
the scrimmage. 

"Won't you have something, some lotion or 
something, for your lip?" asked Lulu, as they 
walked towards the Bridge. 

"No, it will heal. It's not serious, you dear 
little goose." 

"What do you think? Poor Clare is dying! 
Your brother, the Rev. Wilfred Kempson, came 
to fetch Bryan to him." 

"Oh, that's bad. He's been drinking heavily 
lately, you said." 
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"Yes; he's in a fever now, and not expected 
to live long. Bryan is awfully cut up. He's a 
very good-hearted fellow; he's been helping Clare 
all he could. Your brother has been good to 
Clare, too." 

"I am sorry that I missed your turn, Lulu. I 
came out after the row." 

"I'm so glad you have taught that insulting 
fellow a good lesson," said Lulu, squeezing his 
arm. "Are you going to have supper with me, 
dear." 

" If you ask me. Let us get a cab." 

"No, you mustn't spend so much on cabs, 
Stanley. It's a lovely night. Let's go on the top 
of a bus from Charing Cross." 

" But you are tired after dancing ? 

" Not a bit. I can walk as fast as you. We'll 
have just one glass of bitter, and then take a 
Brompton bus. I'm so miserable about your poor 
lip." 

It was twelve o'clock when Stanley reached 
home. There was not a sound in the Waverley 
Road, and most of the lights were out in the bed- 
rooms. A policeman wished him a good-morning, 
and went slowly down the pavement with a heavy 
tread. At number seventy the gas was still 
alight in the parlour. Who was sitting up? 
Stanley let himself in with his latchkey, and hung 
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his hat on the rack. Effie was in an easy-chair, 
with a closed book upon her lap. 

"You have not been sitting up for me, 
Effie ? " 

"Not solely for you. I wanted to finish this 
book before I went to bed. It's so dreadfully sad, 
but very, very true to life, I'm afraid." 

"What is it?" 

" ' First Love/ by Turge'nieff." 

" Oh, youVe been reading that ? " 

" Yes. What's the matter with your lip ? Why, 
it's bleeding a little, and there's a spot of blood on 
your shirt-front." 

" Oh, I had a dispute with a cabman, going down 
to Oxford Circus. He wanted to cheat me, and 
when I took his number he was abusive. I was 
so annoyed that I struck him, and he cut my lip 
in return." 

"What a vulgar exhibition," said Effie. "Can't 
you keep your temper better with such people? 
How did it end?" 

"Oh, he apologised, and begged me not to say 
any more about it. Of course I promised that 
I would overlook the abuse. I don't want to 
deprive the man's family of their support. So 
you like ' First Love ' ? " 

"Yes, for it's fine style. But are men really 
so — so hard and cruel as Turge'nieff makes out? 
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It has made me think to read that book. Really, 
love seems to me to be almost like a curse." 

" Why ? " 

" Well, think of the broken hearts in the world 
through disappointed love. And the dreadful mis- 
takes that men and women make ! The poor boy 
in this story had a bitter lesson." 

"The author was a pessimist, you must re- 
member." 

"Had he unhappy experiences in love, do you 
think ? " 

" No, I believe not. He lived with three women 
at different times. I think all his love affairs were 
happy." 

"And wasn't he married?" asked Effie, a little 
shocked. "One doesn't like to hear that kind of 
thing about men one admires." 

Stanley shrugged his shoulders. 

"He loved these women, he was faithful to 
them," he said. "Russian conventions are not 
our conventions. Besides, a man of genius will 
make laws for himself. You are foolish if you 
think any the less of Turg6nieff because he believed 
in unions dissoluble at will." 

Effie looked very graceful and thoughtful in the 
gaslight, with her white hands clasping the book, 
and her forehead slightly puckered. She was 
awaking by stages to the facts of life, for she was 
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naturally acute and inquiring. But into that great 
domain of thought and speculation, which is an 
undiscovered territory to thousands of delicately- 
nurtured English women, she only gazed with 
shrinking timidity. She read many novels, and 
she selected them for their characters, and not for 
their stories. Every year the novels, and espe- 
cially those written by women, seemed to shatter 
one's illusions concerning human nature, and parti- 
cularly male human nature. The impression left 
upon her mind was chaotic; but in the midst of 
vague surmisings, doubts, and dreads was the 
growing conviction that love has not quite the 
same connotation for men as for women. Women's 
standard seemed to her a high one, men's low. 
Yet which was right ? Thoughts like little butter- 
flies chased each other in her brain. Were there 
any good men in the world — good in the sense of 
continent, and chivalrous in their views on woman- 
hood ? The thought that men were impure, was 
to her almost like impurity itself. She fought 
against it, tried to expel it, but it was impossible 
to shut one's eyes, when life and books were full 
of instances of the degradation of love. Once she 
had seen a number of young women at supper in 
the East End. At Wilfred's request she had 
played the piano to them. Not until that night, 
when she questioned her mother, had she learned 
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what these girls really were. The truth repelled 
her, as many truths are apt to repel us ; but Effie 
was too thoughtful and sympathetic to dismiss 
this sad, perplexing question from her mind. 

As Stanley watched her, he suspected the drift 
of her thoughts. A half-questioning look was on 
her pure white face, and her eyes were grave and 
sad. For him she stood as type of a thoroughly 
good and earnest woman, the woman who would 
make a man's life good and happy. He rose and, 
stooping down, kissed her check. 

"Good-night, ErEe," he said; "I am too tired 
to discuss with you to-night. But it's morning; 
it's almost half-past one." 

She returned his kiss, and, turning out the gas, 
followed him from the room. 



CHAPTER X 

On a calm, warm morning at the end of June, 
Stanley and Lulu were at Paddington Station 
with the Sunday-boating crowd on the departure 
platform. Never on a week-day does the platform 
look so bright and animated. There is a festive, 
continental air about the people, though the 
boating blazers and flannels are typically English. 
The men are more or less bronzed by the sun; 
they have the gait of men in good physical con- 
dition. Every one is en fite, light hearted at the 
prospect of a long day on the river. Even the 
officials are jovial. It is a pleasure train, a freight 
of people who have for the time being lost the 
harassed expression of the counting-house and 
the Exchange. The guard is smart and brisk, 
with a rose in his buttonhole ; the ticket inspector 
performs his duty as though he were going down 
for the day, smiling and joking as he passes 
from one full compartment to another. 

Lulu was a pretty combination of colours. On 

her hair, arranged with unusual care, was a white 
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yachting cap, with a gold cording, and a curly 
fringe peeped under the peak. The skirt was 
of white flannel, the bodice of pale blue, with a 
sailor collar, made low in front, showing the 
creamy skin above the bosom. A white necktie 
met in a knot under the open collar, and her 
stockings were of tan colour, clocked and lace- 
worked over the pointed brown shoes. She walked 
up and down the platform with Stanley, who 
was in white flannel from head to foot, with a 
large-brimmed grey felt hat. 

The train rattled along by Hanwell, Southall, 
and through the flat pastures to Slough. You 
saw farmers and their families walking to the 
distant church through long green lanes under 
elms. A glimpse now and then of a mansion 
in a park, a mill, a white high-road with telegraph 
poles, a slouching tramp, children birds'-nesting, 
and heifers scampering from the railroad fence. 

At Taplow the train was almost deserted, and 
there was a struggle to get out of the station 
and secure open carriages for Maidenhead Bridge. 
Stanley hailed a fly, and he sat down by Lulu, 
filling a little briar pipe. 

"Ah, this is jolly, Lulu. There is some air 
here ! It will be stifling in London to-day." 

The scraggy horse trotted placidly along the 
Bath Road, the white dust from passing vehicles 
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rising in little clouds. A van-load of working 
people in their Sunday clothes passed them. 
One of the men was pouring beer into a tumbler 
from a stone jar, and every one looked merry. 
At the river-side, below the handsome white bridge, 
there was a large crowd waiting for boats. 

"We'll have a nice light outrigger, and see 
if we can get up to the Complete Angler at 
Marlow," said Stanley, stepping on to one of the 
floating landing-stages. 

One by one boats were launched, hampers 
stowed in the sterns, and ladies seated on the 
padded seats. The scene was full of interest to 
Lulu. The costumes were lovely, the boats 
graceful in shape, and they glided from the stage 
on smooth keels, the sculls flashing in the sun- 
shine. Soon there were dabs of vivid colour 
up and down the broad stream; the black and 
yellow, or red and white of blazers, the blue 
of serge dresses, the scarlet of sunshades, all 
reflected in the calm water. The woods of Cliefden 
were in the rich green leafage of summer ; swans 
were sailing in and out among the eyots. A little 
steam-launch passed them, the whistle screaming, 
for Boulter's Lock. 

With long-sweeping strokes Stanley sculled 
the light skiff up stream. His sleeves were rolled 
above the elbows, showing the bulge of his hard 
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biceps, and the boat seemed to bound forward 
at each stroke, like a willing horse touched with 
a spur. Boats, punts, and Canadian canoes 
passed. A smart little centre-board craft went 
by, with a lazily-flapping sail, and two men 
lounging on the brittens in the stern, smoking 
sleepily. Stanley got into Cookham Lock with 
a ruck of boats, and in the long narrow channel 
he beat all the scullers easily. 

"We shall soon be at the Quarry Woods," 
he said, as they darted under the railway bridge 
at Bourne End. " I wish we had some claret 
or shandygaff. Phew, it's a warm day! Lulu, 
my love, you look charming to-day — the prettiest 
woman between here and Maidenhead Bridge." 

Lulu smiled, and began to sing in a soft voice, 
which sounded mellow on the water. This was 
one of those rare and perfectly happy hours in 
which the senses gloat and every nerve vibrates 
with pleasure. The pasteboard and tinsel of 
the halls were forgotten ; there was nothing gaudy 
and garish here, save the dresses of some of 
the women, who sat under bright sunshades in 
the long, shining mahogany punts that came 
silently under the banks of the aits. For the 
moment the chronic self-consciousness of the per- 
former left Lulu. She saw the glow of love in 
the eyes of the man she loved passionately. The 
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river was like the enchanted stream of a sweet 
dream, and her lover was a handsome prince, 
rowing her to a bower on a lovely islet. Never 
had she looked with more content upon life. All 
was beautiful and joyous. The beeches of the 
Quarry Wood were mirrored in the clear water, 
the warm air was fragrant with meadow-sweet 
and clover, and the motion of the boat was in- 
sinuating and luxurious. A sward spread tempt- 
ingly, chequered by the shade of the trees, and 
fringed with rushes in which the moor-hens called 
to their mates. 

" Let us land and rest for a while," said Stanley. 
" It will be pleasant to loll in the shade for half-an- 
hour, and then we can go on to Marlow." 

He seemed to have divined her thoughts. His 
strong right arm lifted her on to the bank, and 
the boat was made fast to a willow bough. A 
rich brown carpeting of leaves covered the moss 
beneath the trees where they reclined ; and, through 
the green, the hot hazy sky was like a vaulted 
roof over the woods. They could see nothing 
but the slowly waving boughs overhead and the 
sky above. The splash of oars and the murmur 
of voices on the river were distant sounds which 
they heard unconsciously. A ringdove cooed in 
the deeper shade of the sloping wood. A sigh 
came in an amorous zephyr on the warmth of 
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the noon; there were soft whisperings in the 
canopy of leaves where the pert cock-chaffinch 
was peeping. 

They wandered by a tangle of briony and 
clematis, with tall rank grass and nettles. A tiny 
bird flew up from their feet with a note of alarm, 
and alighting on the highest twig of a bush, it 
began to chide and flap its brown wings. Stanley 
stooped and, parting the grass, showed Lulu a 
sedge-warbler's nest, built upon three stalks, with 
three eggs in it. It was the first time that Lulu 
had seen a bird's nest, and, with a child's delight 
at the find, she knelt down and examined the 
wonderful little structure of grass and hair. 

"What a clever little dear to make this!" she 
said. "Look, Stanley, the poor creature is so 
frightened. She is crying out with fright. I 
wish I could have seen the young birds. What 
are they like ? " 

" Little fluffy things— all beak." 

" But they are very dear to the poor little mother. 
Let us come away. I am sorry we drove her from 
the nest." 

The sight of the mother-bird's solicitude had 
suddenly awakened Lulu's sympathy, and, with a 
sharp pang within her bosom, she thought of 
Dolly. The blood suffused her cheeks for an 
instant; her heart leapt and throbbed, and she 
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turned her face from the languid smile of the 
man by her side. The child's faint blue eyes 
gazed wonderingly at her, as they had looked 
from a bed of baby-suffering. So vivid was the 
imaginary presentiment, that she put her hand 
before her eyes, while her heart seemed to rise 
into her throat. A twinge rushed through all 
the innermost parts of her body. An infant's 
wail sounded distinct in her ears. She looked 
down at the round smooth head upon her bosom, 
the pink fingers straying, the little knees moving 
slowly against her flesh. 

" Oh, I am a bad, cruel woman ! " fled the thought 
through her mind. . . . 

For a short spell she was conscience-smitten, 
deeply ashamed. She had done a dreadful sin 
in leaving her husband and her child. The little 
bird was not so unnatural. She and her mate 
had lived happily together, faithful and tender 
to each other; and until the young ones were 
strong enough to fly and take care of them- 
selves, these two parents would love and feed 
and protect them in that snug little home in the 
tall grass. Was Dolly quite lost to her? Would 
she never call her mother again, and put up her 
lips for a kiss at bedtime? No, for Josh could 
never forgive her. No, not now I . . . 

Stanley's arm encircled her neck. She unwound 
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it quickly; there was a sting in his touch just 
then. 

"Why, Lulu, what's the matter?" 

He looked surprised and hurt at this quick 
transition from warmth to what seemed to be 
a prudish repulsion from his caress. A moment 
ago her voice had quivered with the uncontroll- 
able abandonment in which the impassioned 
whisper of the woman is warm from the palpi- 
tating heart within. 

" Why do you do that, Lulu dear?" he asked gently. 

" What ? . . . Oh ! Stanley, you are the only 
man in the world I can love. Yes, I know that 
through and through me! I was thinking — only 
thinking that perhaps one day you may get tired 
of me. . . . Perhaps leave me ! And when I think 
of that, after what I have done, I feel — I feel 
that my love would change to hate, to a dreadful 
fierce hatred of even the sight of you. I know it's 
wicked of me. . . . But I do love you so; I want 
you always, always to love me as you do now." 

"My dear little Lulu, must I tell you for the 
thousandth time that you are the dearest woman 
in the world." 

" Ah I you say so now. Can I believe you 
will always think that? Men change; they don't 
seem to be contented with one woman all their lives. 
But I — I could always love you as I do now." 
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"Don't let us talk of change," he said, kissing 
her lips, and speaking with his moustache sweeping 
her cheek. 

"No, I hate to think of it even. ... I want 
you always as you are now, my kind, strong, 
spirited lover. If you grow cool to me, I shall 
never want to rise in the profession. You see, 
you have made me love you more than success, 
or money, or anything in the wide world." 

" You make me very proud and happy, Lulu," 
he said. "But come, ardent lovers as we are, 
we still must think of such prosaic matters as 
luncheon. I have a tremendous hunger and a 
drouth upon me. In twenty minutes, if the lock 
isn't full, we can get to the Complete Angler and 
luncheon." 

" I wonder if I shall ever see these lovely woods 
again ? " said Lulu, looking a lingering farewell at 
the sward and the shady beeches. " I shall never 
forget to-day — no, never." 

They reached the Complete Angler by Marlow 
Bridge just as a steam-launch party was embarking 
from the trim lawn. Behind the hotel was the 
great tumbling bay of the weir, where two old 
gentlemen were barbel-fishing from a green punt. 
A smart London waiter led them to a private sitting- 
room, with windows looking across the river at the 
crocketed spire of the church. 
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" What shall we have ? " asked Stanley, picking 
up a wine card. 

"Ham, sir, cold fowl, cold beef, brawn, rolled 
beef," said the waiter. 

" Bring some fowl and ham. Claret ? Yes, a 
bottle of claret and some seltzer. Can we have a 
salad ? " 

"Yes, sir; mixed salad, sir? Thank you." 

They ate with the sharp appetite of children. 
The fowl was tender, the Berkshire ham in fine 
condition, and the claret and seltzer-water cool and 
beady. The window curtains swayed gently before 
the opened windows; the warm-scented air, with 
the fresh odour of the tossing water in the weir- 
pool, was borne into the room. At the end of the 
lawn boats were coming and going continually, and 
from seats under the trees arose the filmy smoke of 
cigars. Lulu sat by the window after luncheon. She 
thought the lawn as pretty as a scene in a Drury 
Lane spectacle; the men showed their figures to 
such advantage in their flannels, and the costumes 
of the ladies were so picturesque in the green of the 
shrubbery. 

" I should like to sit here all the afternoon," she 
said. Stanley was leaning back, indolently blowing 
puffs from a Muria. 

" Yes," he said, " so should I ; but we have to go 
back to the smoke very soon." 
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11 Oh, not yet ; it is so lovely here." 

" It will take more than an hour to pull back to 
Maidenhead." 

" Then I suppose we must start," said Lulu, look- 
ing in the glass over the mantelpiece, and tidying a 
stray tress of her fringe. 

The boatman touched his cap at their approach, 
and unhitched the painter, while one eye watched 
Stanley turning over a handful of silver in his palm. 
Then with the shilling between his teeth, and several 
jerks at the peak of his cap, the man pushed off the 
skiff with a long boat-hook. 

The outrigger was soon skimming down the swift 
water below Marlow Lock, by the still and shady 
Quarry Woods, and through Cookham Bridge. Lulu 
sang softly again, her eyes roving the river and the 
gay flowery hay-fields. She had almost forgotten 
her transitory mood of self-reproach; the sight of 
the glade where she had sat with Stanley only re- 
awakened her sense of keen healthy happiness ; and 
she thought no more of Dolly till she lay alone that 
night recalling the pleasures of her holiday, and 
picturing every mile of the river between Maiden- 
head and Marlow Bridge. 

She felt that she ought to do a penance, some act 
of sacrifice, which would set her mind at rest about 
her husband and the child. Were they well ? Was 
the shop paying better ? Who looked after Joshua's 
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clothes and cooked his dinners ? For more than an 
hour she lay musing upon the old life at Thrussel- 
bridge, its worries and impecuniosity, its long days 
of washing and sewing, unrelieved by any events 
save the birth of her baby and the opening of 
Uncle Peacock's music-hall. There was one thing 
she could do by way of reparation. She was earn- 
ing now three pounds a week, on an average. It 
would not be very difficult to save five pounds, and 
send them anonymously to Josh. Or would it be 
better to write to him ? Did he hate her now ? If 
he did not despise her, why had he never tried to 
coax her to return to him ? But no, he would not 
do that ; he was very proud. Yes, she would send 
the money before long. 

Dreams came, in which she felt the gliding move- 
ment of a boat on a wide sparkling river. Her 
lover's face is close to hers, smiling and handsome. 
Is there just a vague hint of satiety in that smile ? 
The boat is travelling rapidly through seething 
water, that hisses and lashes along the sides. 
Ahead is tossing spray, marking the horse-shoe 
fall of a weir. Stanley's face is set and white. 
They will perish together. But no, no! life is 
sweet, and they are both young and happy. . . . 
Who will save them ? The skiff nears the angry 
white foam ; the thunder of the water is appalling. 
She shuts her eyes, and screams, as the bows of 
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the boat disappear in the tossed up ridge of billows. 
. . . She awakes gasping, and the coverlet has 
slipped from her bosom. Her heart is thumping 
violently, her forehead damp, and her fingers tightly 
clutching the pillow. Only a dream ; but how real 
it was ! Is there any meaning in it ? does it fore- 
tell anything? There is one red streak, red as 
blood, in the clear sky of dawn. For many days 
this dream haunted her. 




CHAPTER XI 

" A LETTER for you, Stanley," said Mrs. Kempson, 
when Stanley came down to breakfast at nine 
o'clock on a July morning. She took up her 
"Praise Book," a collection of pious poems, and 
putting on a pair of gold-rimmed pince-nez, sat 
down by the flower-stand in the sunny window 
recess. Every morning Mrs. Kempson read a 
portion from this work, and this duty had become 
a part of her life. She said that the custom brought 
serene and holy thoughts with which to commence 
the day. Effie watched Stanley as he tore open 
the envelope, and read the letter. The way in 
which he often absented himself from home for 
days together was odd. Neither she nor Mrs. 
Kempson were quite sure whether he came home 
at all upon some nights of the week. Sometimes 
he said that he was going up the Thames for a 
few days; but on one of these occasions, Mrs. 
Kempson was surprised to find that he had for- 
gotten his flannel boating clothes. But they said 

nothing to each other. It was a tacit code in the 
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family never to ask Stanley questions concerning 
his movements. He had always been somewhat 
mysterious and reticent; and of late he had 
grumbled at having to live in London in mid- 
summer, and talked of sharing a houseboat with 
an artist friend at Goring. 

With the maternal propensity for idealising a 
son, Mrs. Kempson imagined that Stanley was 
possessed of the stable qualities of his father and 
mother. No doubt other young men with ample 
spare time to kill, and money to fritter, were given 
to dissipation and riotous living at times. But 
Stanley was the son of an earnest, conscientious 
clergyman; and his heredity on her side was 
excellent. She had one brother who had disgraced 
himself through an intrigue with a married woman ; 
but, with this exception, the stock was eminently 
moral, and of high repute. Moreover, Stanley was 
studiously inclined; he read much, and he often 
went to picture-galleries and museums. He had a 
hobby for rowing, too, which was a healthy token. 
She believed that athletic exercises are a great 
safeguard against those vices to which young 
men are sometimes disposed. But Effie, with less 
power of idealisation and more intuition and per- 
spicuity, was beginning to study male human nature 
from the data of books and life itself. She had 
learned from Wilfred that men of the world are 
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rarely the immaculate heroes of the young maiden's 
presupposition. Wilfred's life brought him into 
contact with family skeletons ; and he was not the 
man to lie to an intelligent woman who asked him 
direct questions. He held that it is largely within 
the power of the young womanhood of England 
to elevate the standard of sexual morality. The 
idea that pure women are sullied by hearing the 
plainest truths of life was, in his opinion, prepos- 
terous and mischievous. Although he was bound 
about by dogmas and canons, his mind was not of 
the stagnant submissive order. He was considered 
heterodox by many, which was quite true and 
inevitable ; for his intelligence was of the kind that 
makes for progress. What he knew to be right 
he proclaimed clearly; and no thought for the 
economic prudence of stifling the conscience ever 
left its impression on the brain, and its degradation 
on his moral and mental nature. 

Stanley's epistle was anonymous and startling. 
He almost betrayed his astonishment by an ex- 
clamation ; but he controlled his features, and putting 
the paper into the envelope, he thrust the com- 
munication into his breast-pocket Mrs. Kempson 
had finished her selection for the day's meditation, 
and, with a glance at Stanley, she said — 

" Is your egg done properly, dear ? I hope the 
coffee is warm ? " 
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"It's all right, mother, thank you. Effie, I'll 
trouble you for the Cayenne pepper, please. What 
a gorgeous morning! Mother, how can you exist 
in town this weather ? " 

" Well, in such weather as this I often wish we 
were back at Churworth again. I wonder if the 
new vicar loves the place as much as your father 
did?" 

"I dare say," said Stanley, hurrying over his 
breakfast, while he thought of the letter in his 
pocket. 

The letter had no address heading, merely the 
date of the previous day, and the wording was 
very concise, written in a kind of mercantile hand. 
It simply said: "Are you aware that your para- 
mour is a married woman, and that you are running 
a good chance of exposure in the divorce court, to 
say nothing of damages ? " 

Was this the warning of a well-wisher or a 
foe ? If it was true, Lulu had deceived him from 
the very outset of the intimacy. She had never 
let fall one half word to lead him to suppose that 
she had even loved another man. 

" I must see her at once," he thought, as he 
rose from the table. 

"Why, you have had a wretched breakfast. 
You've left half of your second cup of coffee, and 
only eaten one slice of bread and butter/ 1 said Effie. 
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" One can't eat much this warm weather. I 
have an engagement at ten, and it's half-past nine 



now." 



He rang for his boots, and in three minutes 
Effie saw him go out at the gate and walk quickly 
down the road. Hurrying through Grenville Place, 
he turned the corner into the Cromwell Road, 
and passed down Gloucester Road into the Old 
Brompton Road. An omnibus pulled up to set 
down a passenger. He jumped on to the step, 
and in five minutes he was at the head of Coston 
Street. The dowdy landlady, with curling pins 
in her hair, opened the door to his loud knock. 

"Oh, good morning; please excuse me bein' in 
mornin' things. Miss Montrose is just up, I be- 
lieve. She's rung for breakfast, any way." 

He went up the stairs and opened the door of 
the sitting-room. Lulu was watering her flowers 
from a bedroom jug. 

" Hilloa, Stan ! Well, this is a surprise ! I 
couldn't think who it was bursting in that way." 

She came up to be kissed. For a fraction of a 
second he hesitated. But she looked very fresh 
and tempting after her toilette, and a gleam of 
sunlight played on her hair and skin. 

He sat down and began to stroke his moustache. 

* i What's the matter?" asked Lulu, looking at 
him. 
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"Lulu — good God! is it true that you are 
married ? " 

For an instant her face was bloodless, and her 
eyelids twitched quickly. She stared at him in a 
dazed, helpless way, and sat down mechanically 
as though some one had pushed her into the 
chair. 

"Who — told — you — this?" she asked, with- 
out looking at him, when he had repeated his 
question. 

" A letter — an unsigned letter. Great Scott ! it's 
surprised me, Lulu. You never said " 

"No, I have never told you," she said, twining 
her fingers, and trying to force down the tears 
that were flooding into her eyes. 

" Why did you not tell me ? " he asked. 

" If you had known, would you have loved me ? " 
she sobbed. 

He paused before making answer. 

"I — I can't say," he said. "Anyhow, Lulu, I 
think you ought to have told me. It complicates 
the affair; it places me in a dangerous position. 
Supposing your husband found out ? There might 
be a devil of a row. ... I love you, and you love 
me ; but you know we are infringing the ordinary 
custom of society in being lovers. I don't think 
it was at all right of you to conceal this from 



me." 
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Her hurried broken sobs caused him to relent. 
She had come and thrown herself at his feet, and 
begged him to forgive her. She was not posing; 
there was genuine pathos in her moan and humid 
gaze as she clutched his hand and kissed it 
passionately. 

"Don't be angry with me; don't leave rae! w 
she implored. " I love you. I never thought I 
should find a man I could love so much. . . . 
Wouldn't it be a good thing, after all, if my 
husband got a divorce? Couldn't we marry 
then ? " 

Stanley winced, but allowed her to bathe his 
hands with her warm tears. A divorce case was 
out of the question. Rather than incur such a 
risk of notoriety, he would leave the country at 
once. No, such a course could not be heard of. 

" My dear Lulu, you mustn't talk about a 
divorce," he said nervously. 

"But we should be much happier if we felt 
safe," she urged, looking up with glistening eyes. 

"No, it will never do — never! It would ruin 
your chances and mine. I may yet get into the 
bar. An exposure of this sort would be a disgrace 
to my family. I — I have my brother to consider, 
you know. I can't help feeling angry with you for 
deceiving me. If you had really loved me " 

" Really loved you ! " she cried. " Haven't I 
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done all that a woman can do for a man she 
loves? I have given you myself — everything I 
have to give." 

"If I had known what this letter tells me, it 
might not have come to this — gone so far, I mean. 
There is an ugly word for what we are doing. You 
have placed me in a dangerous position." 

Her eyes flashed upon him, and she rose and 
crossed to the window. At the first hint of danger 
he was alert and wary. Was the true nature of 
his love being revealed to her? Love? this was 
not love ! 

"Ah! this is the way with men," she said, in a 
grating tone. " They are so good, so pure ! You 
shrink from me because I have been unhappy, 
because I had the bad luck to marry the man I 
couldn't love and live with. But you — you! are 
you so good, then ? Am I the first woman you've 
had anything to do with ? Do you think I don't 
know what men are by this time? . . . Why 
don't I scold you ? Why don't I say that you 
have deceived me, because you've never told me of 
your goings on with other women ? If it's fair for 
you, it's fair for me." 

" The cases are different, Lulu. You have been 
legally married." 

" Where's the difference ? I don't see any differ- 
ence. You men have everything made easy for you. 
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You are brought up different to women. We are 
supposed to know nothing about what real love 
means till we're tied for life to a man. Supposing 
we've made a mistake, what are we to do ? I ran 
away. That's how / settled it. I dare say it was 
very wicked. . . . But I was a girl when I 
married. I didn't know what it meant to be a 
wife — only partly. I know what love is now. You 
have taught me ; you have made me love you so 
much, that I have felt I could give up everything 
in the world for you. ... I knew that if I 
told you I had been married you would think less 
of me. Didn't I tell you for a long time that I 
couldn't give in to your wishes ? But you begged 
me; you were humble enough then. . . . And 
do you think / am humble? Don't make tJiat 
mistake. I have never hidden my love for you, and 
I love you still. But if you are such a coward as 
to fear the consequences, then you may go. Yes, 
I'll lose all my happiness sooner than keep you. 
. . . One sniff of danger, and you take fright! 
Where's your love? Oh, I'm not a dependent 
woman now. I can support myself. I can do 
without you. Good heavens ! I'm not going to be 
any man's plaything. If your love is cooling off, 
go to some other woman and get it warmed up. I'm 
not what you take me for. I'm not a prostitute. 
Have I taken a penny from you ? No, I wouldn't 
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from the beginning, and I've never asked you to 
give me presents." 

"Lulu, there is no need to fly into this rage," 
he said, astonished at her disdainful vehemence. 

He had not anticipated this tactic. There was 
more pride in her than he had suspected. 

"The only thing is," he continued, "that we 
now know how we stand, and " 

He paused and rubbed his chin, looking at her 
alluring profile in the sunlight. 

"Can I leave her?" he thought. "It is not a 
question of being cold-blooded and astute. She 
will become some other man's prize. No, I am too 
fond of her. If she were only intellectual and 
unmarried I would marry her, and we would go 
and live quietly in a pretty part of the country. 
But she has hardly an idea. Constant companion- 
ship would bore me; and I should always be 
making her cry. I can't live to the end of my 
days with a brainless doll." 

He rose and crossed the room to her side. 

" Lulu," he said, taking her hand, " I forgive 
you, darling." 

"Forgive! I can't see that you have much to 
forgive." 

" Well, love, you asked me to forgive you." 

" When ? " she asked, snatching away her hand. 

" Oh, Lulu, don't be angry," he said, seizing her 
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in his arms, and raining kisses upon her lips. " I 
love you ; you know I love you ! . . . I will risk all, 
anything to keep you." 

His passionate embrace overmastered her. She 
could not let him leave her. No, he had been such 
a tender, strong, ardent lover. She could never be 
happy without him. 

"That horrid letter shaVt part us," she mur- 
mured. 

" No, no, we will not think about it again. Some 
enemy sent it. Can it be that beast Dash? He 
was afraid to summon me for assault, because he 
had clearly slandered you. This is the brute's 
revenge, I suppose." 

"It may be him. But how could he know?" 
said Lulu. " Stay, though, I have a sudden sus- 
picion of some one else, a more likely person, I think. 
Yes, I feel nearly certain that it was Bryan." 

"What, that fellow who wanted to marry you? 
Ah, that is very probable. I wonder how we could 
trace the letter to him ? " 

" I'll accuse him to his face," said Lulu. " The 
nasty, jealous, spiteful little cad ! I'll bring him to 
book for this." 

Mrs. Emmett knocked at the door. 

"So sorry, Miss Montrose, to have kep' you 
waitin for breakfast all this time," she said, bring- 
ing in the tray. "Fac* is, you know, we've had 
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the sweep in this mornin', and of course he come 
late and put us out; and the gel's been out this 
hour, and where she's got to I can't for the life 
of me tell. I've biled you two heggs. Don't you 
never start housekeeping Miss Montrose. What 
with the gels and the stingy landlord, that won't 
spend a shillin 1 to make the kitchen range draw, 
and the rent that's asked for houses in this street, 
why, it's enough to turn your hair ! " 



CHAPTER XII 

LULU went to Mrs. Larpenti's on the following 
Sunday. She found the contortionist and Bates 
discussing a big scheme for an open-air ffite on 
the August Bank Holiday. The customary morn- 
ing jug of beer was on the table, and both men 
were smoking. 

"Ah, here's our sunshine come home again," said 
Larpenti, when Lulu came in. " How are you, my 
dear? I would give you a kiss, if I thought the 
missis wasn't likely to pop in any minute." 

"How are you, Miss Montrose?" mumbled Bates 
between the white teeth that held his cigar. 

"Thirsty, I dare say," said Larpenti. "Have a 
glass of ale, my dear? The wife's in the bed- 
room if you want to take off your jacket. Well, 
now look here, Bates, we must run in Miss 
Montrose. I had forgotten her. Lu, are you 
game to show at an open-air carnival down at 
Brentford ? " 

" I don't know. What about getting back in time 
for the evening ? " 

*5« 
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"Oh, that's all right," said Bates. "The stage 
performance begins at one, and ends at four." 

" What about the price ? " asked Lulu. 

" It's a spec, my dear," explained Larpenti. 
"Bates and I take half the gate-money, and pay 
all the exes — hire of a field, building the stage, 
canvas fencing, and advertising ; the rest is to be 
divided among the company. We expect a good 
gate. The show will be well advertised on posters 
and window-bills." 

Bates read out a list of names from a slip of 
paper. "The following powerful array of London 
star artistes: — Miss Maggie Hayes, the eminently 
popular singer and male impersonator; Lindhurst, 
the unrivalled ventriloquist ; Ned Spright and 
Charlie Tarver, the two inimitables; Frank Slack 
('Beat 'em hollow'), in his new cricket song; Danns, 
the unique clog and step dancer; Fannie Trude, 
serio-comic and burlesque actress; Bampford, the 
marvellous wizard; Larpenti, the king of contor- 
tionists ('a cure for the backache'); Bryan ('a 
broth of a bhoy '), in his new scene, ' Donnybrook 
Fair ' ; and — shall I put it down ? — Miss Lulu Mon- 
trose, the charming song and dance artiste." 

"You've got Bryan, then?" said Lulu, setting 
her teeth at the mention of his name. " Well, I'll 
come; but you mustn't stick me at the end of the 
bill." 
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"Of course not," said Bates. "We'll toss 
whether we put you or Maggie Hayes at the 
top, eh ? " 

" No, for God's sake don't let's have any barney 
with Maggie," said Larpenti. " If we don't put her 
first, she'll get the needle vicious. Lu doesn't mind 
the second line, I'm sure." 

" No, I don't mind. But you've got Miss Hayes 
down as male impersonator ; that's my line, too. I 
don't see why I should be put down as an ordinary 
song-and-dancer." 

" Well, suppose we call you the ' Masher ' ? " 
suggested Bates, tapping with his pencil. 

11 No, I don't care about that," replied Lulu. 

"The 'Chicago Dude/ then ? Chicago is all the 
go now, since the exhibition." 

" No, I'd rather be called ' the Noisy Johnny,' " 
said Lulu. 

"But that's one of Grossmith's songs," said 
Bates, tapping impatiently with his pencil. " Devil 
take the girl, there's no pleasing her," he thought 

"Well, put me down as Miss Lulu Montrose, 
the leading song and dance artiste from the London 
halls." 

"No, begad, that can't be, Lu," said Larpenti. 
"It's quite true, my dear, you're great, immense; 
but we can't have a shine with Maggie Hayes." 

" What ! isn't she content with the first line on 
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the bill?" said Lulu, frowning. "She doesn't 
dance well, either." 

"No, gag and rorty songs are her line," said 
Larpenti. "But she'll object to your being de- 
scribed as leading so-and-so. I'm sure she will. 
And she's a perfect scorcher when her wool's up. 
Fd rather have to do with a dozen damned supers 
in a panto, than with one Maggie Hayes." 

11 I'll give you big type, anyhow," said 
Bates. 

"Very well; put me down then. Three songs ?" 

"Well, we haven't a very long programme. 
Bampford's show is fifteen minutes, and Lind- 
hurst's is twenty minutes. I think we must say 
four songs. We're rather weak as regards the 
number of singers, though the quality is first- 
rate." 

During the whole of the morning the talk was 
of the carnival. The composition of the placards 
required the greatest literary ingenuity, and Lar- 
penti was not able to render Bates any assistance. 
He could not write. 

" If only Billy Button was here," said the con- 
tortionist. "He'd make up a slap-up bill in a 
few minutes." 

11 Oh, I can manage it," remarked Bates, sharpen- 
ing his pencil, and seeking inspiration in a draught 
of beer. " What do you say to ' sparkling array 
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of talent ? ' It sounds better than ' powerful array 
of London star artistes.' " 

"Yes, I think it does. What do you think, 
missis?" he said to his wife. 

"Yes, 'sparkling' seems a good word. Don't 
you think so, Lulu?" 

"Or 'brilliant,'" suggested Lulu. 

14 No, keep it at ' sparkling,' " said LarpentL 
" It's like the stars." 

" Ah, the stars, yes," observed Bates. " ' Spark- 
ling London stars,' eh ? That will look new — 
better than 'talent' I think. 'Sparkling stars.' 
Yes, that'll do well." 

Mr. Bates stayed to dinner, and in the evening 
Bampford and Fannie Trude arrived together. The 
wizard proposed that those members of the com- 
pany who preferred to drive to Brentford should 
subscribe among themselves for the hire of a brake 
and three horses. 

"A fine idea," said Fannie. "You'll go, Lulu, 
won't you?" 

" Yes, I don't mind." 

" I'll see Spright and Tarver to-morrow," said 
Bampford. " They'll be on the job ; so will Maggie 
Hayes and Bryan. It will be a regular beano." 

A few days after the inhabitants of Brentford 
were informed by big posters and red bills, that 
" a monstre carnival" would be held in Leadham's 
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meadow on Bank Holiday. The attractions were 
a stage performance, dancing to the strains of a 
first-rate quadrille band, bowling at cocoa-nuts, 
shooting galleries, steam roundabouts, and an 
illumination of the grounds at night. The admis- 
sion was sixpence, if tickets were procured before 
the Monday, or a shilling if purchased at the 
gates. 

Victoria Station was the rendezvous for those 
performers who had chosen to drive to the carnival. 
Larpenti and Bates went down to Brentford on 
the Sunday night, and with the exception of Slack 
and Danns, who were hard-up, the pros, went by 
road. The morning was dull, with threatening lead- 
coloured clouds and a cool breeze. With their 
costumes in portmanteaux and shabby leather bags, 
the company awaited the brake at nine o'clock. 
Maggie Hayes came up in a hansom, and there was 
competition among the men in opening the doors, 
assisting her to alight, and lifting out her travelling 
trunk. 

"Aha, dear boys!" said Ned Spright, in his 
nigger voice, emerging from the railway station. 
"Tarver is just behind me. How are you, Miss 
Hayes ? " 

"Oh, tol-lol, duckie," said Maggie, handing the 
cabman half-a-crown. "There you are, cabby, a 
tanner to drink my health." 
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" Now, are we all here ? Here's the shandrydan 
coming up," said Bampford. 

Bryan stepped up to Lulu's side, and raised his 
hat. 

" Good morning, Miss Montrose." 

" I've got a bone to pick with you, sir," she said, 
turning her back to him. " I'll talk to you later on. 
Don't you sit by me, or I'll show you up before the 
crowd. I don't want a row going down." 

"What's up ?" asked Bryan. 

11 Oh, you guess, I dare say." 

" No, I'm sure I don't." 

11 Shut up, and get into the brake." 

" All aboard ! " shouted Ned Spright. 

11 Here, I say, this won't do," said Tarver. " What 
about a liquor ? Pull up to the Shakespeare^ driver. 
We can't start dry." 

" No, chuck it, Charlie," said his partner. " We 
can wait till we get to Hammersmith." 

"Now then, driver," said Bampford, who had 
elected himself master of the ceremony. 

The grinning bottle-nosed old jehu gathered up 
his reins, flicked the long whip, and set the three 
lean-flanked horses going. A 'bus driver saluted 
the party with his whip, a policeman winked at 
Maggie, and a ragged boy called "Hooray," and 
ran to pick up the pennies that Bampford threw 
to him. In the Brompton Road the off-wheeler 
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broke into a bumping canter, and the leader almost 
tumbled. 

" He's a little dotty till he's warm," explained the 
driver. 

41 A good old horse for a hearse," remarked Ned 
Spright. 

"We've got the frame there, sir," said the 
coachee. 

"Yes, by Jove, he's all frame," returned Ned 
Spright, at which there was much merriment 

But the driver was an expert at repartee, and a 
gay old dog to boot. He had not been up and 
down the road for forty years without learning a 
thing or two. 

" If he's the frame sir, 'tother two are the pictur*, 
sir," he chuckled. " There's blood, bone, and haction 
in that wheeler, sir, especially the haction." 

" There won't be much ' haction ' by the time we 
get to 'Ammersmith," said Bampford. " He ought 
to be a hunter." 

" That's jist what 'e 'ave a-been," said the driver. 
"Lord lumme, I could place that 'oss if I was in 
the old country, where I was reared. Down in 
Berks, that was. You've heard talk of the Craven 
foxhounds ? " 

"Ah, you'd 'place' him in the kennels if you 
were there," said Ned Spright 

Another roar of laughter ran along the brake. 
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" There you've got it, sir," said the driver, joining 
in the laugh. 

At Hammersmith they stopped at a public-house 
for five minutes. A pint of gin and beer was handed 
up to the driver, who wished them all " best respecs," 
and winked over his mug at a mate on an omnibus. 
A club of cyclists passed them, ringing their bells ; 
and in the Chiswick Road they were recognised and 
saluted by three costermongers, sitting on a barrow 
drawn by a fast little pony. 

"What cheer, Maggie. 'We're all gye.' Whoop ! " 

They turned round grinning, and Maggie panto- 
mimed drinking, which elicited another whoop and 
a raucous laugh. 

The driver tooled the horses into Brentford 
Town in spanking style. The meadow which 
had been hired for the carnival was near Sion 
Park. A canvas hoarding had been set up all 
around the field, and there were pay-boxes and 
turnstiles at the entrance. In the centre of the 
meadow was a stage, with dressing compartments 
underneath. People were already arriving; there 
were hucksters, a photographic tent, two round- 
abouts, with the engines getting up steam, a 
wooden-legged sailor with an organ, and several 
bowling-alleys and shooting-galleries. Presently 
the gondolas on one of the roundabouts began 
to heave and revolve slowly, to the brassy din 
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of the trumpets in a glass case. A game oi 
kiss-in-the-ring was being played in one corner. 
The scene was modern British. Only among 
the English-speaking races will you hear an air 
like that being squalled and blared from those 
brass tubes in the box. 

Bates was at one of the pay-boxes, counting 
out piles of change, while Larpenti attended to 
the stage management. The dressing-rooms were 
like sentry-boxes, separated from each other by 
thin match-boarding, and the turf served for a 
floor. Maggie Hayes was indignant because no 
boards had been put down in her dressing-box. 

11 Where's Larpenti ? Here's a pigsty of a place 
for an artiste to dress in ! Where's Larpenti ? I 
won't get my death of cold. We're not a lot of 
hedge-creeping buskers." 

"What's the matter? Where's my room?" 
said Ned Spright, coming into Maggie's box. 

"Get out of this, I'm just going to put on 
my tights," she said. "Here's a pretty place to 
dress in." 

" You're right, Maggie. When's your turn ? " 

" Number two. Danns is first." 

"Well, there's no hurry about dressing. Here's 
Larpenti." 

" Good morning, all," said the contortionist, bust- 
ling into the building. 
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" I say, Larpenti, here's a crib to dress in ! " 
shouted Maggie. 

14 My dear, I'm very sorry. It's the best we 
could do for you." 

11 I'm not going to take off my boots and stockings 
on wet grass," she said, sitting down on her trunk. 

"I'll send you some boards in a minute. 
Where's the orchestra? Hang the fellows, they 
ought to be here by now." 

11 Is there a refreshment tent here ? " asked the 
thirsty Charlie Tarver. "Come on, Ned, I'll have 
a swindle for a quart." 

The dressing-rooms were soon deserted for the 
refreshment booth. Bryan, who had been moody 
all the way down in the brake, was leaving the 
tent when Lulu came to his side. 

" Now, what is it, Lu ? " he asked, in a conciliatory 
and humble tone. 

" Don't call me Lu. How dare you ? Oh, you 
snake-in-the-grass, you ! " 

" Me ? What have I done ? " 

"That's it — pretend you don't know. Haven't 
you been writing a mean letter about me to a 
gentleman ? " 

" No ; 'pon my honour, Lu " 

"Stop that familiarity, will you! It must be 
you ; there is no one else. You did it for jealousy. 
Yes, you did ! I'm certain it's you." 
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" I've written no letters, 111 swear." 

"Oh, your oath is worth a lot! Get away, I 
don't know you in future. Do you hear ? " 

11 I'm not able to understand you," he said, still 
meekly, looking at her with his watery eyes. 

11 Go away ! I hate you ! " 

Bryan drew back and let her pass. For a 
moment he stood rubbing his forehead, and 
watching her through the crowd that was gather- 
ing around the stage. Why was she so enraged 
with him? What was this about a letter? He 
had written no letters. 

The" roundabouts were whirling to the tune of 
'"Liza Hawkins," and at the shooting-galleries 
there was the constant crack of breech - loading 
guns, heard above the racket and hubbub of the 
Bank Holiday crowd. At noon the meadow was 
thronged, the stage being the centre of attraction. 
The dun clouds sweeping from the west began 
to sprinkle large drops of rain, and soon there 
was a pattering shower, that drove a number 
of the people into the refreshment booths. But 
an English crowd is not to be daunted by rain, 
and the young shopmen and artisans around the 
stage turned up their coat collars, and lent their 
handkerchiefs to the girls to cover the precious 
finery in their hats. There were groups of three 
trying to shelter under one dripping umbrella 
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The skirts of the girls who had been playing 
at kiss-in-the-ring were sobbled and soiled at the 
borders, and the wet was oozing through the 
cardboard soles of their flimsy shoes. A warm 
mist arose from the damp crowd when four 
musicians, forming the stage orchestra, came and 
set up their music-stands. The leader was a 
stout, purple-faced man, with a waxed moustache, 
and he played a flourish on a silver cornet. A 
violinist, in a fur-trimmed overcoat; a little 
'cello player, with white hair and spectacles; and 
an ex-military bandsman, with a flageolet, made 
up the quartette. 

While the overture was being played, Danns, 
the clog dancer, sat on the bottom step of the 
stage ladder waiting to go on. 

"We shall have to go on in jackets," said 
Maggie Hayes. " I'm not going to get my things 
soaked. You won't catch me showing at a ffite 
again, if I know it ! " 

11 Now then, Danns, if you please," said Larpenti. 

The band struck up "The Lancashire Lad," 
and Danns went on to the stage and began to sing 
in a voice as hoarse and tuneless as a crow's. 
The clatter of his dancing was deafening below; 
the pros, could not hear themselves speak. 

"I hope they won't encore him," said Maggie, 
who was in an ironical, irritable mood, induced 
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by the draughts and discomforts of the dressing- 
room. 

There was a lull in the deluge when Lulu went on. 

Maggie had had a double encore, and a yell 
of applause for her "blue" patter between the 
verses. This reception made Lulu wince with 
envy, and she determined to put as much verve 
as possible into the dance at the end of Flirting 
Flo. She knew that an exceptionally high kick, 
which displayed rather more lace frill than usual, 
always brought down the house. The song went 
well; the audience was familiar with the air,- 
and she felt in good form. When she began 
to dance she found the boards slippery, but she 
glissaded and frisked, and kicked up her skirts 
with agility. But in a complicated shuffling move- 
ment her right foot slipped, the ankle bent, and 
before she could steady herself she fell awkwardly, 
bruising her arm, and spraining her ankle. To 
her extreme annoyance several persons in the 
crowd laughed at this mishap. She rose with a 
red, angry face, while people clapped encourage- 
ment, and shouted "shame" and "order!" to 
those who had found amusement in the accident. 

"Are you hurt?" asked Bampford, lifting her 
from the steps. 

"Yes, Fve hurt my ankle. I slipped up on 
something. Oh, the beasts, to laugh ! It was some 
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young fellows at the back. Cads, beasts ! I'm hurt 
badly." 

Bryan offered his arm, and looked concerned. 

" If I could spot the fellows I'd punch their 
heads," he said. "Let me lead you to your 
dressing-box." 

"No, thank you, I can go by myself," she said 
tartly. 

Bryan appeared not to notice the snub ; but when 
Lulu took Bampford's arm, he turned aside, and 
ground his teeth. 

" Let me undress you," said Fannie to Lulu. 
" Fm so sorry you've hurt yourself." 

"Oh, it's not that I mind; it's being laughed at 
by a set of twopenny-halfpenny fellows," answered 
Lulu. 

"Yes, it was disgusting of them," said Fannie, 
taking off Lulu's pumps. 

The sprain was not a severe one, and after 
changing her clothes Lulu was able to walk across 
to the drinking-booth for four-pennyworth of cold 
brandy. 

"We shall all catch our deaths," said Maggie, 
coming up to the counter and shivering. " Got any 
hot water here ? " 

"Yes, miss, a cup of tea if you like," said the 
barman. 

" A cup of tea and a drop of brandy in it/' she 
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said. "I'm shaking like a leaf. Miss Montrose, 
you had better get some arnica for your arm." 

"It's not much hurt, thank you. How we are 
both shivering ! No one would think it was 
August." 

" No ; beastly weather ! I shall be glad when we 
get off." 

A few minutes after five the brake came to the 
gate, and the company took their seats under 
umbrellas. Charlie Tarver had bought a bottle 
of gin to keep the cold out, and he passed it 
round. 

" There's one consolation, it will be a good gate," 
said Bampford. "There were thousands in the 
field." 

" Oh, Bates will jigger us if he can," said Ned 
Spright. "I wouldn't trust that fellow; he's a sort 
of half-bred sheeny." 

The driver had been steadily imbibing gin-and- 
water at a public-house where he stabled his horses. 
His face was a deeper purple, and his voice thick. 

" Can any one drive ? The man's got the brewer," 
said Bampford. "Hi, look out, you'll be into that 
cart presently." 

"Norri, sir, norri. M' eye's as level as a gun- 
barrel, sir," chuckled the driver, swaying on his 
seat. 

" Never soberer in his life," said Charlie Tarver. 
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"After you with the calamity-water, Ned. Miss 
Montrose, you're shivering." 

"I'm afraid I've caught a cold — what with the 
rain, and the draughts under that horrid stage." 

" Have my coat," said Bampford. " Look at that 
driver ! He'll be off the box in a minute." 

"Oh, dear, Pm sure we shall have an accident," 
said Maggie. 

"Hacciden', hacciden', never 'ad such a thing 
in my life, but once or twice," said the driver. 
"Don't you fear, miss, I'll bring 'em in without a 
drop of sweat on 'em. Pull up, my beauties ! " 

They stopped again at Hammersmith, and every 
one had a hot whiskey. The driver wished to 
descend from the box, but Bampford sternly refused 
to permit him. 

" He'll never be able to get up again if he does," 
said Maggie. "No, don't give him any more 
drink." 

" Oh, a whiskey won't hurt him," said Spright. 

When they started again, Charlie Tarver began 
to evince symptoms of intoxication. 

"You'll be no good for to-night," said Ned 
Spright. " I wish I had an apple ; there's nothing 
like it." 

" I'm right as rain," hiccupped Charlie. " Only 
thing the matter is, I can't get a drink. Haven't 
had a decent drink all the day." 
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The brake stopped at the end of Coston Street, to 
allow Lulu to alight. 

" Good-bye, good-bye," shouted every one as she 
waved her hand at the corner. 

The driver saluted with his whip, and almost 
lurched from his seat ; the off-wheeler broke into 
a canter, and the brake went clattering up the 
middle of the road. 




CHAPTER XIII 

For several days Stanley pondered upon the anony- 
mous letter. The handwriting was disguised ; the 
writer had evidently copied several styles of cali- 
graphy. It was not a man's handwriting, he thought ; 
and yet, in the bold, firm characters it was difficult 
to trace a woman's hand. He suspected that the 
sender had been, actuated by hostile feelings, a 
desire to cause apprehension, and not from a wish 
to warn him of his danger. Most probably the 
writer was a woman, a jealous woman. One day, 
while walking to Coston Street, the sudden and 
vivid recollection of a little milliner's apprentice 
seemed to give a clue to the mystery. Yes, there 
was one girl who owed him a grudge. He had 
almost forgotten her existence. He could see 
every curve and" dimple of Lulu's face when he 
tried to picture her; but he found it difficult to 
recall the features and the name of the girl with 
whom he had taken walks at Churworth, just after 
leaving Harrow. She was a farmer's daughter in 

the parish, and she had come up to London to 
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learn the millinery business. Before she left home 
Stanley had made love to her ardently for a month, 
and when she left him in Churworth Wood one 
evening, with tears in her eyes, he promised that he 
would often write to her. But he had no intention 
of keeping his promise. The sport began to grow 
stale in a fortnight The girl was so practical ; she 
imagined that the vicar's son had "intentions" con- 
cerning her, and that the outcome of his ardour 
would be a pretty wedding at the village church, in 
which she depicted herself an object of envy among 
her girl friends. Stanley was quick to read Polly's 
ingenuous mind. Nothing could be more ridiculous 
than this girl's maladroit hints at an engagement 
ring and a promise of marriage. 

Polly waited for the love-letter. A month passed, 
and she began to lose her appetite, and to cry in 
bed in her London lodgings. At last she addressed 
a letter to Churworth vicarage, and awaited a reply 
with fortitude and hope. Another month passed, 
but there was no missive from the inconstant lover. 
When she heard ultimately from a confidential 
friend that Mr. Stanley Kempson was "carrying 
on with a young lady " who was staying at Chur- 
worth Manor, Polly's pride received a desperate 
wound, and a smarting resentment and a sense of 
injury provoked her to plot a scheme of revenge. 
For years she acted the part of private detective 
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upon Stanley. She discovered where the Kempsons 
were living in London, and she sometimes attended 
Wilfred's church, where she saw her Lothario upon 
several occasions. One day, quite by accident, she 
saw Stanley and Lulu leave the stage-door of the 
Alma. She dogged them across London; and 
when she saw them enter Lulu's apartments in 
Coston Street, she burned with the righteous anger 
of the respectable young working woman, whose 
virtue is derided by " fast women," like that brazen 
creature on Mr. Kempson's arm. Polly turned 
away in an obsession of jealousy and chaste anger. 
She determined that she would find out the ante- 
cedents of this flashy music-hall woman. Revenge 
was a deep-rooted instinct of her nature. She had 
run dreadful risks for the sake of this man, who 
had lied when he said that he loved her devotedly. 
It made her shudder to think of the shame and 
suffering that she had so mercifully escaped. And 
young Kempson was still amusing himself in that 
way ! Polly set her teeth, and felt a hot wave of 
blood surging to her cheeks. 

"They sha'n't be happy," she muttered, as she 
hurried along the Brompton Road. " I will scheme 
and scheme to revenge myself for being thrown 
aside, after what I have done for him! I might 
have been disgraced, ruined for life, and all for 
him ! " 
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A short time after this discovery, Polly Prowse 
made the acquaintance of a Miss Marshall, dresser 
to Maggie Hayes. Miss Marshall was a repository 
of information concerning the private histories of the 
stars of the variety stage. She had entertaining 
anecdotes about her mistress's " fellows " — the Jew 
stockbroker, who was going to buy Miss Hayes 
a brougham; the country magistrate, who called 
himself " Mr. Seymour " when he came to London ; 
and the little naval lieutenant, who had made a 
proposal of marriage. Miss Marshall was also able 
to enlighten Polly Prowse as to the antecedents of 
her mistress's latest rival, Miss Lulu Montrose, 
who had a husband and child living up in the 
north of England. 

" Yes, it must be Polly Prowse," thought Stanley. 
14 She has never forgiven me. A jealous woman is 
a bitter enemy; she may yet make more mischief. 
Of course, I shall not tell Lulu this. If she chooses 
to think that Bryan wrote the letter, I shall let her 
continue to imagine so." 

That winter Lulu had her first pantomime 
engagement. She was cast for Tommy Traddles, 
in an up-to-date edition of Dick Whittington, at 
the Prince of Wales' Theatre, Birmingham. The 
salary was five pounds a week, with a benefit 
performance at the end of the run of the panto- 
mime. Larpenti was engaged as principal in a 
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new acrobatic scene, and to play pantaloon in 
the harlequinade. 

"My dear," he said to Lulu, on the Sunday 
night before they started for Birmingham, "I 
hope you've got a pretty lot of togs. You must 
have three changes at least. The Wales pant, at 
Brum is always well staged, and the whole show 
is tip-top." 

"Oh, I've seen to her wardrobe," said Mrs. 
Larpenti. "She looks killing in her pale blue 
tights. I wish they had a part for an old woman." 

" Old ! you could make up like a girl of 
eighteen," said Larpenti. " Look at Mrs. Trimlett ! 
Who'd take her for fifty? I tell you what, old 
girl, I'm not going to spend six or seven weeks 
alone in Brum. You're so spry, I can't trust you 
for a grass widow." 

" Hark at him ! " laughed Mrs. Larpenti. 

"Yes, it's too bad of him," said Lulu. "Still, 
Mrs. Larpenti, it isn't every man in the profession 
who cares to take his missis about with him, is 
it now ? " 

"No, that's true, my dear. But Larpenti and 
me are the old-fashioned sort, ain't we, old 
un?" 

41 Never had a quarrel that I can mind," remarked 
Larpenti, with a puff at his clay pipe. "We ought 
to have the flitch of bacon." 
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"Ah, he's getting old and artful," said Mrs. 
Larpenti to Lulu. "He'd rather have his missis 
to cook for him than a landlady; and I don't 
know that it will be any cheaper if I let him 
go alone." 

41 It will be a change," said Lulu. " I'm awfully 
glad I've got this shop." 

"So am I, my dear," said Larpenti. "It ought 
to be the making of you. I know what a Brum 
audience is. It's mostly industrial, and give me 
a good working-class pit and gallery. Besides, 
Brum is a nice place for the profession to stop in. 
Three theatres, four music-halls. Day's Crystal 
Palace — that's the show for my money. Not a 
better hall out of London. Brum's a good old shop 
for shows." 

The next day Lulu met several members of the 
pantomime company at Paddington Station. The 
Larpentis started from Euston ; but Lulu pre- 
ferred to travel in more sprightly society than that 
of the staid old couple. Two second-class com- 
partments had been retained for the ten pros. ; 
and the six ladies were clamouring for foot-warmers, 
and shouting directions concerning their luggage. 
Connell, the clown of thirty-eight seasons, a tall, 
grave- featured man, who might easily have been 
mistaken for a Nonconformist evangelist, was stand- 
ing brandies at the buffet. Wat Snelling, once the 
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" Musical Momus " of the circus arena, and now 
showing at the halls, was dressed in the wear of 
the turfites. On his head was an exaggerated 
Ailesbury hat, worn slightly atilt over the right 
ear ; his white overcoat of stiff box -cloth was 
full in the back, and studded in front with large 
pearl buttons. His purplish neck-folds overlapped 
a tight high collar. The necktie was adorned with 
an immense paste horse-shoe; the trousers were 
turned up at the bottoms, exposing light yellow spats; 
and he carried a rattan, with which he knocked the 
ash from a threepenny cigar. 

The foot-warmers were brought on a trolley 
drawn by an obsequious porter, while another 
official assured the ladies that all the luggage was 
labelled for Birmingham. A shower of coppers 
and a sixpence fell on the platform as the guard's 
whistle sounded, and the porters were left groping 
for the coins. Lulu sat in a corner, next to Wat 
Snelling, cutting the leaves of Number Ninety of 
her favourite Bluebell Novelette, and chatting to 
Maud Connell, the Dick Whittington of the piece, 
and a new acquaintance. 

" I have a love of a song," said Maud, playing 
with a gilt bangle on her wrist. li It's called 
Linger longer, Loo — awfully sweet chorus. It will 
catch on like steam." 

"What's that?" asked Nini Lemaire, a faded 
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danseuse, with a Cockney and low Parisian accent, 
and an odour of patchouli and hair-dye. 

"My song, mademoiselle," said Maud. "That 
woman's all ears, Miss Montrose," she whispered. 
"I can't endure her — so fearfully vulgar! Her 
man is a sort of half-baked ballet master. He's in 
the other carriage. They fight like cats. Married ? 
No; he was living with a slack-wire walker last 
year, when I was at Leeds." 

The tongues of the party rattled with the rapidity 

of the train. You heard little scraps of scandal, an 

occasional chorus of "Yes, she's immense," or, "No, 

he's a bally fraud, a rank outsider," as the leading 

members of the variety profession were discussed. 

Then the close air of the carriage reeked of brandy, 

drunk neat from flasks, with whiffs of scent from 

Nini Lemaire's fur cloak, and the oniony smell of 

the damp cut cavendish in Connell's briar pipe. 

At Oxford the flasks were re-filled, and the ladies 

had glasses of sherry and sandwiches brought to 

the carriage. Giraudel, Nini's man, came to her 

compartment to borrow half-a-crown, and the two 

wrangled in French, to the amusement of Lulu and 

Maud Connell. Old Connell puffed at his foul pipe, 

while the wet tobacco boiled and bubbled in the 

bowl, without looking up from the Era, which he 

was reading. He turned his head at a violent 

sacri from Nini, and screwing up his left eye at 

M 
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his daughter, resumed his reading of the adver- 
tisement columns. When the whistle blew, Wat 
Snelling came rushing from the refreshment-room, 
and took a leap into the arms of Maud, while Lulu 
grabbed the tail of his white overcoat. Amid a peal 
of laughter he sat down on Lulu's lap, and finally 
rolled against Nini. 

11 Now then, outside ! " said the danseuse, giving 
him a vigorous shove with her elbow. 

" Outside " was the catchword in a previous 
pantomime, and when the pros, heard it again, a 
hundred recollections came with the familiar sound, 
and the conversation became lively and anecdotal. 

When the train pulled up at Banbury there was 
rivalry between the boys selling packets of cakes. 
Maud and Lulu tossed a shilling to decide which of 
the two should pay for three packets. The toss 
was won by Lulu, and the cakes were distributed 
among the company. After passing Warwick, 
Connell snored in his corner; Wat Snelling told 
blue stories to the giggling Nini, to which Lulu 
appeared to be deaf, as she read her novelette; 
Hettie Royce and Birdie Barling talked about 
Brummagem mashers; and Jack Walmsley, the 
vocal demon, sucked voice lozenges, and chuckled 
at Snelling's yarns. The train rushed through the 
green monotonous fields of the Midlands towards 
the heavy smoke haze of Birmingham, past the 
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grim district of Soho, with its innumerable distant 
chimneys belching foul vapours into the sunless 
December air. 

11 Here we are, here's old Brum/' said Wat Snell- 
ing, letting down the window, and looking out on 
a long foggy platform. " Walmsley, are you going 
to the theatre first ? " 

11 Yes, I shall leave my props there before I look 
for diggings. What are you ladies going to do ? " . 

"Well, I'm going to have something to eat first," 
said Maud Connell. "Dad, you know your way 
about Take us to a restaurant. You'll come, Miss 
Montrose ? " 

Nini Lemaire went to find her man ; Snelling and 
Walmsley left the station together; and Connell 
and his daughter and Lulu went to an eating-house 
near the terminus, to dine upon steak and stout. 
It was five o'clock before Lulu found lodgings at a 
restaurant in Great Colmore Street; and by that 
time she was thoroughly tired of tramping about 
the side streets, looking for cards in the windows 
announcing apartments to let. After tea she made 
herself cosy by the fire, and sat down to learn her 
part. She was down for three songs and two 
dances, and she had to join in two medleys at the 
end of scenes. The libretto was smart, full of 
local and topical allusions, and in one scene she had 
to say — 
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u Go far and wide, through all the countries rummage 'em, 
You'll find no pretty girls like those of Brummagem. n 

She found it a difficult matter to remember the 
words, though she had not more than forty lines 
set down for her. At rehearsal the next day, she 
could not speak more than three words without the 
help of the prompter. It was a week before she 
knew the lines distinctly; but after six rehearsals 
the pantomime went with a very few hitches. 

On fine afternoons Lulu and Maud, and sometimes 
Birdie Barling, strolled up and down New Street 
together. Once they met Wat Snelling and Jack 
Walmsley, who took the girls to Joe Hillman's, and 
from there to the Bodega, where they spent an hour, 
chatting and drinking several glasses of sherry. Of 
an evening they went to Day's Concert Hall or the 
Gaiety % where they hobnobbed at the bars with 
friends in the profession. The days commenced 
with bitter ale at half-past ten, and ended at twelve 
with whiskey-and-water. Lulu's nerves were in a 
chronic state of stimulation and excitement ; and she 
awoke several times with a dry mouth and a head- 
ache, which did not leave her until she had drunk a 
bottle of Bass's ale on her way to the theatre. 

On Christmas Day Larpenti gave a dinner to 
several members of the company. Lulu was sur- 
prised to find Bryan there. She had not seen him 
since the day of the carnival at Brentford. He 
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greeted her affably; and they began to gossip in 
a corner. 

" I'm glad to have met you," said Bryan. " I've 
wanted to tell you that I never did the thing you 
accused me of at Brentford. You were pretty 
rough with me, Miss Montrose." 

"Well, I'm sorry I spoke as I did. I was dread- 
fully annoyed. No, I don't think it was you, after 
all ; so I hope you'll forget what I said." 

" I haven't the least ill-feeling," he said, basking 
in her smiles. 

" What are you doing in Brum ? " 

"I'm resting this week. Next Monday I start 
at the Gaiety. I thought I would come on here, 
as I know a lot of people showing in the place. 
And — and I knew you were here," he added, flushing. 

"Dear me!" said Lulu, smiling; "I feel highly 
flattered, I'm sure." 

"Ah, Miss Montrose, if only I could hope," he 
muttered. 

" What, are you going to make love to me again ? 
Really, I had better move to the other end of the 
room." 

"I have always loved you. . . . I'm always 
hoping and longing." 

"Well, don't do it — for your own sake. You'll 
only be disappointed, you know. I can only love 
one man at once. I'm not Maggie Hayes." 
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Bryan sighed and rubbed his unshaven chin. 

" Why am I fool enough to suppose that she will 
ever like me ? " he asked himself. " But it's no use, 
I can't give up hoping. She's a gem, a jewel of a 
little woman, and I'd give my right leg to marry 

her. I would, s'elp me! I've nothing else to 

* )i 
give. 

When the party broke up about eleven at night, 
Bryan begged Lulu to allow him to walk home with 
her. 

" Brum's a roughish place for a lady after dark ; 
and I've nothing to go home for — only a lonely 
bachelor's room." 

"What a stupid you are not to get an old 
woman," said Lulu. "There are heaps of girls 
on the shelf." 

"Ah, you told me that once before. You seem 
to think that anything in petticoats is good enough 
for me. I tell you, I want the woman I love, or 
nobody. I dare say I could get a makeshift missis. 
Well, straight, I'd rather be without." 

" You're too particular, I'm afraid." 

"Well, that's me, Miss Montrose. ... I could 
be true as steel to a woman like you." 

"You've learned how to make love, I see," 
laughed Lulu, beginning to warble Linger longer^ 
Loo. 

" I shall never give up hope while I live," said 
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Bryan desperately, as he grasped her hand at the 
door of the restaurant. 

" Poor fellow ! I'm sorry for him," thought Lulu, 
taking off her boots by the fire, and stretching her 
toes to the bars. " I'm afraid I've made two men 
unhappy in my life. But I can't help it. You can't 
love every man who admires you. And I love 
Stanley more than any one in the world. It's 
simply ridiculous of a fellow like Bryan to dream 
that I can love him better than Stanley! ... I 
wonder how Josh and Dolly are spending Christ- 
mas ? Oh, my poor little baby girl ; I should love 
to have just one peep at you in your bed to-night. 
. . . Why can't I have you with me ? Shall I ever 
see you again ? Oh, what a bad mother I've been 
to you ! " 

Lulu shivered, and stirred the smouldering coals 
in the grate. She had caught a chill in the theatre, 
and during the past two days she had felt somewhat 
low-spirited. It was Christmas time, too, the season 
when it is right to make peace with every one, and 
form good resolutions. A tear trickled down Lulu's 
cheek, and a sob rose up from her bosom. Poor 
Josh ! poor Dolly ! Had they been thinking of her 
to-day ? Most likely. Josh had taken the child to 
chapel in the morning, and after the service they 
had walked across the Recreation Ground, where 
men were playing at football She thought of the 
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plum-puddings she used to make in the dark little 
kitchen. Yes, there were some happy remembrances 
of that part of her life. But how narrow and ignorant 
she was then ; how little she knew of the world ! 
In fifteen months all the old ideas had disappeared. 
How absurd it seemed that she was once afraid of 
what Aunt Martha thought and said ! Now she lived 
among people who made laws for themselves, or 
didn't bother themselves about rules, but did as 
they chose, and made the most of the few pleasures 
of this life. The bare thought of returning to the 
domesticity of the average woman's existence was 
like the prospect of going to gaol for the rest of 
her life. 

" 1 can't have been meant for that sort of life," 
she thought. " Some women are fond of it. They 
like to nurse children, and cook dinners, and wait 
on their husbands. I never liked all that ; I never 
could like it. I suppose it's wrong ; but I can't help 
the way I'm made." 

She shivered again, and sneezed several times. 
There was no doubt that she had a bad chill. What 
would happen if she were ill just as the pantomime 
season opened? It was too dreadful to contem- 
plate; it would mean a loss of perhaps thirty 
pounds. How much could she save out of that? 
How useful a few pounds might be to Josh, to help 
him to pay some of the Christmas bills. 
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" I ought to do something for the child," she said 
aloud ; and she resolved to send a pound a week 
during the run of the pantomime. 

" Ugh ! how cold I am," she said, as she ascended 
to her bedroom. 

The moon was gleaming on the frosted slates of 
the opposite houses, and a keen east wind howled 
along the street, making the gas flicker in the lamps. 

" I shall have no voice for to-morrow night," she 
thought, as the cold air of the room made her cough. 



CHAPTER XIV 

" YOU look ill, Lulu," said Stanley, when he called 
at Coston Street, the day after Lulu's return from 
Birmingham. 

11 Yes, I was ill nearly all the time I was at Bir- 
mingham. I caught a cold before Christmas, as I 
told you in my letter ; and as soon as I got better I 
had another chill, and here I am with scarcely a 
voice to speak with, much less to sing with." 

" Poor Lulu ! " 

" It was most aggravating, Stan. I was out of 
form all the time, and sometimes it was really pain- 
ful to sing. The consequence is I hardly had a 
decent notice in the local papers. Oh, it is too bad ! 
I hoped that this engagement would be a great 
success, and that I should make a name for next 
year's pantomimes. It was too bad ! " 

Stanley lounged on the sofa, watching her as she 
sat by a smoky fire, with a cloak over her shoulders. 
The influenza cold had not improved Lulu's looks ; 
and the prettiest woman cannot escape the too 
palpable symptoms of a lingering catarrh. Her blue 
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eyes were more prominent than usual, but some- 
what fishy and dull, and the rims of the eyelids 
were inflamed. She coughed frequently, and sniffed 
after almost every word she spoke ; and her hand- 
kerchief was continually dabbing her red nose. 
Lord Byron was disgusted at the spectacle of a 
handsome woman eating her dinner. And so subtle 
is the illusion of woman's beauty to a young man 
of Stanley's temperament, that Lulu's snuffling tone 
and running eyes made him ask whether he could 
adore her if she always looked as she did just then. 
His love for her was more than three parts sensual. 
He had never revealed his inner thoughts and views 
to her, as he would have revealed them to an intel- 
lectual equal. She had been a pretty, cherished 
plaything; but slowly, and almost imperceptibly, 
the piquancy of the intimacy was losing its delicate 
savour. He seemed to have extracted all the honey 
from the comb, and the wax was insipid. Every 
month she became less satisfying to his soul and 
body. The sameness of her conversation week by 
week, the development of " professional " vulgarity 
and garishness, and her personal untidiness when 
she was indoors, secretly vexed and bored him. He 
felt that the penultimate stage of the association had 
been attained, and that disillusionment was impend- 
ing. Then she had deceived him by concealing the 
fact of her marriage. In a letter from Birmingham, 
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written in a womanly mood of self-reproof, she had 
confessed that she had a child. How much more 
had she to divulge ? Why did she not make a clean 
breast of her past life before she entrapped him ? 
But it was scarcely just to indict her with inveigling 
him into this intimacy. 

" No," he thought, tl whatever she may be, she has 
never been mercenary. She has been very tractable 
and affectionate, too; and that is what makes the 
inevitable rupture a painful matter for me. . . . 
But sooner or later it must be done. If I am going 
to be called to the bar, I must consider the pro- 
prieties. Besides, to put the question baldly, I have 
a very strong reason for wishing to sever this con- 
nection." 

While Lulu was at Birmingham, Eleanor March- 
mont, Effie's friend, had stayed with the Kempsons 
for a fortnight. Stanley had discovered a new 
type of woman in Miss Marchmont, a type that 
allured him powerfully. She was gifted with quick 
humour, and an original way of thinking; and she 
seemed to be designed for the mistress of a fashion- 
able country house. There was a spice of perversity 
in her conversation, and a touch of cynicism, which 
is charming because it is rare in women. She 
hunted, and rode plucky horses with the South 
Oxfordshire foxhounds. 

There was not a finer horsewoman with the 
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pack. And, although she liked sport, she was 
cultured, well-read, and with a passion for music. 
One day she would own Barham Manor, and the 
big estates ; and she would be rich and respected. 

When he had walked in the Park with Eleanor 
Marchmont upon three mornings, Stanley was dis- 
contented with his aimless life. How long would 
he be satisfied with lounging, and idle reading, and 
frittering his time ? Already such an existence had 
begun to weary him ; and when he heard from Effie 
that Eleanor had expressed surprise at his lack of 
ambition, he was urged to think seriously of adopt- 
ing a profession. He realised that he was a nonde- 
script in the community, a kind of parasite. It 
was time to think of a vocation and a wife. He 
had sown his wild oats; he had experimented in 
passion; and now the time had come to settle 
himself comfortably down with a cultured and 
amiable wife. 

The longer he looked at Lulu that morning, the 
more assured was his conviction that his passion 
for her was almost spent. She was not improving 
in any sense; on the contrary, she looked almost 
unpleasant this morning. There was an eruption 
on her lower lip, and she sniffed incessantly. Her 
attitude, too, was ill-bred. Her dress was drawn 
up, as she sat over the fire; there was a hole in 
one of her clocked stockings, and her feet were 
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inelegantly wide apart on the rim of the fender. 
Such trifles had not annoyed him in the earlier 
stage of the intimacy; but now they jarred upon 
him strangely. 

"How quiet you are," said Lulu; "I thought 
you would have such a lot to tell me. Please put 
some more coals on the fire. I can't get warm 
this morning." 

He crossed to the scuttle, and threw a shovelful 
of coal on the fire. 

" I wish you would cheer me up," said Lulu ; 
"I'm feeling so blue." 

" Shall I warm you some claret ? Have you 
any cloves?" 

" No, I don't want to drink ; I want you to sit 
down by me, and tell me something pretty and 
interesting. Why don't you light your pipe?" 

" Won't the smoke make you cough ? " 

" No, it never does. You know that. I believe 
you want to get away from me. I'm not looking 
very nice to-day, I know that; but I can't help 
having a cold. I thought you would write to me 
more than twice while I was in Brum. Why didn't 
you ? " 

" I had really nothing to tell you." 

"A letter once a week would have cheered me. 
I feel rather offended." 

" I am sorry for that." 



\ 
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11 1 had another proposal while I was at Birming- 
ham," she said presently. 

" Oh ! who from this time ? " 

"Can't you guess? A man who loves me very 
much." 

" Do you mean Bryan ? " 

"Yes. He paid me great attentions; Fm sure 
he's very much mashed." 

"And you?" 

"Well, I like him rather better now," she said, 
hoping to make Stanley jealous. 

"I should say that he was a good-natured sort 
of fellow." 

" Yes, I like him better now." 

" But you couldn't marry him ? " 

" I don't know. Why do you ask that ? " 

"He's hardly your sort. Besides, you can't 
marry, you know." 

"Oh? Indeed, I could if I chose. You said 
yourself that I could soon make Joshua Coker 
divorce me. Bryan would marry me then. . . . 
I suppose you wouldn't care much ? " 

Stanley deliberately filled his pipe, and struck 
a vesta on the top bar of the grate. 

" Would you ? " she said. 

"Don't be foolish, Lu. Why do you want to 
tease me ? " 

"Well, Fm rather cross to-day. I suppose it's 
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because I'm unwell. Do poke the fire; this room 
is freezing cold." 

"Perhaps you would be happier if you were 
married," said Stanley. 

"Haven't I told you that I would be a good 
wife to the man I love. Yes, I should be happier. 
... If you really loved me, you would face this 
divorce affair." 

" My dear Lu, I have given you my reasons for 
declining to — to ruin you and myself." 

"Ruin me! As though plenty of persons in 
the profession weren't divorced. I like the artful 
way you put it, Stanley." 

"Come, you are snappish, Lu. Let us change 
the subject." 

"One man is plucky enough to brave the 
scandal," she said. 

"I shall begin to think that you are in love 
with him." 

" Perhaps I am. I believe Bryan is a good- 
hearted fellow, and that he'd be a kind 
husband." 

" Well, I won't stand in your way," said Stanley, 
looking into the fire, and speaking calmly. 

She felt that she could strike him in the face. 
Was it impossible for her to make him jealous? 
A crimson glow spread over her cheeks, as she 
looked at Stanley's complacent features. 
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choked Lulu. "You are very unkind to-day. I 
can't think why you are so unkind just now, when 
I'm ill and low-spirited. How can you suppose 
that / want to separate? You are getting tired 
of me. Yes, Pve seen that since you heard that 
I have been a married woman." 

She sobbed again for a few minutes, and then 
dropped to his feet, with a moan, clutching his 
hand. 

"Don't do that, Lulu," he said. "There is no 
need to humiliate yourself in this way." 

"You have made me love you so. And now — 
now you are growing cold. Oh! Stanley, forgive 
me if I have said anything to offend you. I didn't 
mean to say anything unkind. Do, do kiss me, 
dear." 

"There," he said, just touching her forehead 
with his lips. 

" You forgive me, don't you ? " she asked, mum- 
bling with her lips on the back of his hand. 

"Yes, Lu, I forgive you. I — I have to go into 
the city this afternoon. I'm sorry I can't stay 
longer." 

" Must you really go so soon ? I hoped that we 
were going to be happier now." 

"Yes, I must really go at once. To-morrow, 
or, at any rate, the day after, I will come and see 
you again. Good-bye, Lu, for the present." 
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On the following day, at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, Mrs. Emmett went to the front door 
in answer to a ring at the bell. She looked first 
with one eye through the keyhole, to make sure 
that the visitor was not a debt collector on behalf 
of Gotch & Son, butchers and purveyors, of the 
Brompton Road. The man was certainly plebeian 
in dress. He wore a black coat of ribbed cloth, 
frayed at the wrists, a cheap bowler hat, and a 
pair of patched boots with country clay upon them. 
Mrs. Emmett opened the door a few inches. 

"Beg pardon, ma'am. I believe Miss Montrose 
lives here." 

"Yes, she does," said Mrs. Emmett, eying the 
man's dirty boots. 

" I've called to see her, if you please." 

" What name ? " 

" I don't know that it signifies about my name. 
Please tell her that some one wishes to speak 
to her." 

" I'd rather know your business first," said Mrs. 
Emmett tartly. "Miss Montrose's got a bad 
cold, and she won't thank me for bringing her 
down to the door if you're only a traveller or 
agent for something. We get so many callers of 
that sort, and they give a lot of trouble. If it's 
sewing machines, she don't use 'em, and no more 
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do I. And she don't want to subscribe to no oil 
portraits; she's got heaps of photos of herself." 

" I've not come on business, ma'am." 

" Well, I'll tell her there's a stranger at the door." 

" Thank you," said the man, in a feeble voice. 

Lulu came down at once, and saw a man standing, 
with his hat in his hand, in the dim passage. 

" Lou, it's me," said Joshua. 

" Josh ! I never expected — where have you come 
from?" 

They were both very pale as they looked at each 
other. Joshua's hat trembled in his fingers, and his 
tone was low and hoarse. 

" Come upstairs," whispered Lulu ; " I expect the 
landlady is listening on the kitchen stairs." 

Joshua followed her to the sitting-room. He 
stood awkwardly near the door, looking at the 
Japanese tables and the gew-gaws. 

" Sit down, Josh. What a turn you've given me. 
. . . How are you ? How is poor little Dolly ? " 

" It's about her mostly that I've come to London," 
he said, drawing his rough red fingers across his 
eyes. 

"Is she well?" asked Lulu. "Oh, Josh — no, 
no ! I can see by your face that she's ill." 

"You'll see her no more," he said tearfully. 
" The only livin' creature that loved me has gone — 
gone for ever ! ... I couldn't bide alone, brooding 
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day and night. ... I felt that I must come and see 
the mother of my child, and my wife as was." 

Lulu had flung herself on the sofa with an 
agonised moan, and her bosom throbbed with quick 
sobs that shook her body. 

" She spoke of her mammy more than once, poor 
love, while she was in the fever. 'Twas acute bron- 
chitis. She'd rally one day, and give me hope. . . . 
Oh ! good God, I can never get over this ! I can 
never forget the sound of that darling's breathing. 
Poor angel! She was the apple of my eye after 
you left me. . . . My heart's broken, Louisa. I've 
come to you, a despairing, ruined man. Five 
months ago I had to give up the shop, with a debt 
of twelve pounds ten on my hands. I got a place 
as under-gardener, near Sheffield, at twelve shillings 
a week. The gentleman took me more out of charity 
than anything. I had one room in a cottage, and 
me and Dolly was fairly happy for a bit. . . . Per- 
haps you don't want to hear all this?" he said 
huskily. 

"Yes; tell me, Josh," she murmured, with her 
face in her hands. 

"Well, three weeks ago the child came home 
shivering from school. It was frosty then, if you 
mind, and the wind was bitter cold. Anyways, she 
got a terrible chill, and she was weakish through 
poor living, and couldn't stave off the illness. You 
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know that whooping-cough pulled her about badly 
when she was a baby. I did all as I could for the 
poor thing. The woman at the cottage nursed her 
of days, and I sat up with her of nights, and the 
doctor came often. . . . 'Tis all over now. I buried 
her yesterday." 

" Oh, why didn't you send for me ? Oh, Josh, 
I feel the wickedest woman in the world ! " 

" I had a mind to try and find where you were ; 
but I didn't know exactly how to set about it. I've 
never spoke to Mr. Peacock since you left me." 

" But I sent you a letter and three pounds from 
Birmingham." 

" I never had them. Maybe you sent to Thrussel- 
bridge ? " 

" Yes ; and didn't you get the letter sent on ? " 

"No; I've never seen it." 

"Oh, how dreadful! Just when you wanted 
money so. It's awful to think of! Somebody must 
have stolen it." 

" How did you send the money ? " 

" I put the sovereigns in a little cardboard box. 
I ought to have got postal orders. Some one has 
stolen them, I'm afraid. Oh, how cruel ! " 

"Life is downright cruel," said Joshua. "God 
send that no other man shall suffer as I've a-done 
for the past five or six years. . . . Everything has 
gone wrong with me — everything. My marriage 
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was unfortunate, the business ruined me — I shall 
never recover from that — and now the child's gone. 
There's nothing for me to live for. ... I looked 
over a bridge at the Thames a while ago, and I 
thought the best thing as I could do was to jump 
in. . . . Pve been a hard-working, steady man, too, 
God knows ! I've worked myself ill to make both 
ends meet and to pay my creditors. I can't think 
of a dishonest act that Pve committed. God's 
served me terrible hard. Yes, I can't help saying 
that it don't seem no good to be a Christian, and 
try to act upright. Look at me! What have I 
done to deserve all this trouble? Why, many 
murderers and thieves have a better, happier life 
than what I've led ! " 

" Why didn't you send for me, Josh ? Why didn't 
you try to find me when the child was taken ill ? " 

"You've never troubled about me nor her since 
you ran away." 

" I've often thought of you. . . . I'm dreadfully 
sorry for you, Josh." 

11 1 thought I must find you and see you," he 
said, after a long pause. " I heard in Thrussel- 
bridge that you still called yourself Montrose, and I 
saw in the London papers, amongst the advertise- 
ments of music-halls, that you were performing at 
the Star this week. I went to the hall, and they 
gave me your address." 
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" You're looking older, Josh," said Lulu presently. 
"There's grey among your hair." 

11 I've had trouble enough to turn it grey. I sup- 
pose you've been happy all these years ? " he asked, 
with a tinge of acerbity in his voice. 

11 Yes, I suppose I have," she answered, sighing. 

II You haven't quite forgotten me then ? " 

II I tell you I have often thought of you. ... I 
didn't think that I should ever see you again. You 
must think me very wicked, Josh." 

11 Ah, Lou, it was an ill day for me when you left 
me. I might have given in to your wish if you'd let 
me have time. But you took matters in your own 
hand. You were always wilful, Lou." 

" I was not the woman for you, Josh. They say 
happiness in marriage is all chance." 

"But I loved you; I could have forgiven you. 
. . . Even now, Lou, I have no angry feeling to- 
wards you. I've often thought that I didn't give 
you enough change and amusement. It was a dull 
life for a young, spirited woman. There's always 
two sides to a question." 

" Yes, Josh, you made a mistake when you married 
me, and so did I. But I've always felt friendly 
towards you." 

" Do you like your life ? " he asked. 

" Oh yes, I'm fond of singing and acting. I was 
in the Birmingham pantomime at Christmas at the 
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Prince of Wales' theatre. I'm getting on, and 
earning a good bit of money now." 

"Ah, you feel independent; you wouldn't care 
about being a wife again. . . . Lou, as true as God's 
in heaven I long to have you back with me. Oh ! 
my girl, you don't know how I loved you. . . . And 
I feel now that I can forgive and forget the past. 
Yes, if you would only put your hand in mine again, 
I'd be the same as ever towards you. Lou, Lou, 
my love, Fm alone in the world, and miserable. 
Won't you be my wife again, dear? I won't ask 
you to leave the stage ; I'll only ask you to let me 
love you again. Sometimes, when you are taking 
a holiday, you can come and live along with me, 
and maybe I could come and see you now and 
again." 

"No, Josh, no," she said slowly, shaking her 
head. 

" But if I was to get work in London ? Would 
you refuse then, providing that I had no objections 
to your being a performer ? " 

" No ; I can't live with you again, Josh." 

" Why do you refuse ? " he said sharply. " There 
is some reason that you don't mention. . . . Yes, 
I ought to have guessed it. . . . Ah ! you don't 
deny it, I see ! . . . Woman, if you have broke 
your marriage vow " 

"Don't bully me, Joshua Coker," she said, with 
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a quick flash of revolt in her eyes. " I'm not your 
wife now " 

11 But I can make " he said, striking his hand 

on his knee. 

Lulu did not allow him to finish the sentence. 

"Make me return to you? Oh no, Joshua 
Coker; it is too late to hope to frighten me with 
that sort of talk. If you had not treated me like 

a child But what is the use of going over 

the affair again? We were a misfit; I left you, 
and you haven't troubled any more about me until 
now." 

" You are a vile woman ! . . . I don't want to 
have any words with you. I was a fool to come 
here. Good God! what possessed me? I have 
demeaned myself in speaking to you." . . . 

"Demeaned yourself! " she hissed at him. 

" Yes," he cried, clenching his fist. " Til repeat 
my words again, if you like. . . . Ah, you have 
been the ruin, the curse of my life ! . . . I loathe 
the idea that I once caressed you ! Ugh ! let me 
get away from this place." 

"And the sooner the better, Mr. Coker," she 
said, rising with a sickly pallor upon her face. " I 
tried to be friendly towards you " 

" Friendly ! Faugh ! I wouldn't touch you." . . . 

" Go, go ! " she said, pointing to the door. 

"Yes, I am going — quick. . . . You have ruined 
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my life ; you have broken my heart. Take care — 
by God, take care ! . . . My troubles are turning 
my head. When I saw the earth thrown on Dolly's 
coffin, something went snap at my heart. ... I 
came to you in my misery, fool that I was! . . . 
Why should you live in ease and comfort with him I 
Curse you both — curse you, curse you ! " 



CHAPTER XV 

JOSHUA went out into the yellow twilight, and 
walked rapidly, with his head bent and his teeth 
set firmly. He hurried without purpose; for he 
had no destination, his distraction of mind urging 
him he knew not whither. The cumulative mis- 
fortunes that had beset him during the past few 
years had worn his brain and body. He had 
suffered mutely, concealing his grief from the neigh- 
bours, and brooding alone in the little shop at 
Thrusselbridge. But that stage of endurance was 
at an end; his nerves could no longer suffer the 
strain of protracted misery, disappointment, poverty, 
and worry. A despairing, impotent sense of re- 
bellion against fate arose in his wounded and long- 
suffering mind, and he felt like the imprisoned 
animal that dashes itself against the bars of its 
den in a blind frenzy of anger. Every prop had 
broken; every hope had failed him. Such was 
the reward of his piety, sobriety, and industry. He 
had seen the dishonest, the cruel, the dissolute, 

succeed as signally as he had failed. Was this 

304 
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ordained by the Being they called " loving Father " 
at the chapel ? Did this power, this God, exist at 
all ? Was it a joy to Him to torture His most 
faithful subjects to death ? The problem had often 
perplexed him of late. But he no longer permitted 
it to enter his mind. In his direst hour of distress 
there was no sympathy for him from God or man. 
There was nothing sure and provable in the world, 
but the fact that some men inherit a treble share of 
pain and sorrow. 

The murky sky of London hung above the spires 
and chimneys of this huge human ant-heap. In 
all the millions under that sad-hued canopy there 
was not one who cared whether an under-gardener 
from Yorkshire was dead or alive. Life, the life 
that he had led, was like that sky from which the 
sun, moon, and stars seemed to be eternally blotted 
out. 

" What is the use of living ? " he repeated to 
himself again and again, as he wandered on and on 
through the long dim streets of Fulham and Chelsea. 
" I shall never have the heart to get on in the world 
now. So long as I can hold a tool I may be able 
to keep alive, and that's all I That's life for the 
likes of me. Is it worth living ? Would any man 
choose to be born if he knew that he would have 
to go through all that I've suffered ? " 

A man in working clothes, with specks of white- 
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wash on his coat, reeled out of a public-house in the 
King's Road. He fell against Joshua, and pulled 
himself up with a good-natured beery chuckle, 
" What che'r, Joey, old cock, how are yer ? Oh, beg 
pardin', I thought it was a mate o' mine. BIT me, 
we're all brother-r-n sisters, eh ? I'm out o' work, 
and on the bloomin' fuddle, I am. Whatshgood o' 
bein' miserable, eh? Itsh beashly foolery to get 
the 'ump. Whatsh that in the Bible — 'let 'im 
remember 's sorrer no more/ eh ? Thatsh what I 
shay. You ain't lookin' over rorty, old man. Whatsh 
up ? He'er, come on in, and 'ave a pot o' four-half 
along o' me. Damn, I ain't seen you before, as I 
knows ; but I got the money and the 'eart to treat 
a bloke. Lumme, I've been down on my luck before 
to-day." 

Joshua was aroused from his state of semi- 
stupefaction by the jovial tone of this fuddled 
working-man. 

"After all," he thought, "this fellow has dis- 
covered a solace for his miseries. He doesn't 
brood about his troubles, as I have done. He 
goes and gets drunk. Perhaps his is the more 
sensible plan. I don't see that I've been any the 
happier for being an abstainer from drink. No, if 
I'd been the biggest rascal breathing, I couldn't 
have had a worse punishment than what I've had 
sent me." 
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A great curiosity to try if drink would deaden 
his nerves suddenly seized upon Joshua. Since he 
joined the Good Templars Club, at the age of seven- 
teen, he had not tasted any kind of intoxicant. He 
almost smiled at the thought of breaking the tem- 
perance pledge. What had teetotalism and religion 
done for him? This fellow was happy without 
them; he laughed at care over a pewter pot and 
a clay pipe. There was something kindly and 
brotherly, too, in the way that he invited a fellow 
working-man to join him in a tipple. A sullen 
devil-may-care defiance of all the principles of his 
Puritan morality possessed Joshua. 

" I'll take a drink with you," he said to the white- 
washer. "You're the first man in London who's 
spoke a friendly word to me. You're right. I'm 
down. I've had enough trouble to craze half-a- 
dozen heads. I don't seem to care now what the hell 
happens to me. Damn me, if I don't get screwed 
with you." 

" Now you're talkin' like a book," said the man. 

" I'm talking as I never talked before," returned 
Joshua. "But I've done with being steady. Yes, 
by God, I'll get flaming drunk, and see if that will 
do me any good." 

They went through the swing-doors into a bar 
strewn with sawdust. A carman and two nonde- 
script loafers were drinking at the counter, and 
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a wizen Irishwoman, with a strong brogue, was 
chaffing them from the corner. 

"Bedad, a smart little widdy like me ain't to be 
picked up every day in the wake," she said, smacking 
her lips over a two of neat gin. 

The white-washer ordered a pot of beer, and 
passed it to Joshua. 

" You ain't a Cockney ? " he said. 

"No, I've been in London before," answered 
Joshua, taking a long pull at the frothy liquor. 

" Lookin' for a job ? Whatsh your line ? " 

" Gardening, now ; I have been a tradesman. I'm 
more like looking for a coffin than a job." 

" Whatsh matter ? " 

"My missus has hooked it with another man; 
I've just lost my only child, and I've been ruined 
through shopkeeping. Is that enough ? M 

"I wish my missus 'ud 'ook it. Drink up, old 
man, ish your turn. My missus is a corker; she'd 
talk a man dead in half-an-hour, when she's on the 
job. She 'eaved a flat-iron at me this mornin'. 
Mind you, I've never laid a finger on the woman 
in my life. Soon as she starts, out I go on the 
fuddle. Oh, she's a hangel, and no bloomin' errer ! " 

" My wife's been a curse to me," said Joshua. 

"So's mine. Give us your 'and, matey. We'll 
'ave another pot on that. I'd chop my old geser for 
a gallon of beer." 
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The beer soon bemused Joshua. He became 
confidential to his new acquaintance; and after 
the third pot had been shared between them, he 
slurred his words, and swore with a fluency that 
would have shocked him when he was sober. 

" Been a chapel cove, 'ave yer ? " said the white- 
washer. "My bloomin' religion is to 'elp a poor 
devil in distress." 

"And good enough, too," assented Joshua, over 
the empty pewter. 

An hour passed, and the white-washer dozed in 
a corner, with his pipe hanging from the corner of 
his mouth, and his legs stretched out in front of 
him. Joshua scarcely noticed the people who passed 
in and out of the bar. His brain was dulled, his 
visual sense blurred; and he heard a confused 
murmur of voices around him above the sound 
of omnibuses and carts in the streets. Presently 
he rose, and walked cautiously to the swing-doors. 
He was not yet sufficiently intoxicated to have lost 
his sense of respectability ; and he realised that he 
could not walk in a straight line. But he felt a 
species of placid content as he roamed along the 
King's Road. For the present he had but one 
desire, which was to maintain this state of partial 
mental torpor. He feared that he would soon 
recover his soberness, and then the cark at his 
heart would begin again. Standing under a re-. 
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fleeting lamp outside a draper's shop, he counted 
his money in his rough palm. He had not enough 
now to pay his fare to Sheffield. But that gave 
him no concern. What was the good of going back 
to Sheffield ? He would drink all his money, and 
then perhaps look for work in London. But he 
was not going to worry again, like a fool. He 
stumbled across the road, and entered another bar. 
During the hours that remained until closing time, 
he drank recklessly at several public-houses. At 
the last bar they refused to serve him with another 
threepenny worth of whiskey ; and when he abused 
the barman, he was threatened with a policeman. 
Towards two in the morning he found himself sit- 
ting against the railings of Hyde Park. He had 
been asleep, and he awoke with a horrid sensation 
of nausea. The houses opposite were heaving 
slowly upwards towards the blackened sky, and 
the flagstones near him were moving like billows. 

"This is drunkenness," he thought, with a slight 
twinge of shame. "Yes, I am drunk for the first 
time in my life." 

He went along the railings, clutching at a bar now 
and then, and sometimes slipping to the ground, 
with his legs doubled up beneath him. At last he 
found a gateway; and he stumbled through, and 
dropped on to a seat under a great black tree. 

An hour may have passed, when he was aroused 
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by a sudden tug at his waistcoat. There was warm 
breath on his neck, and the smell of a woman's hair. 
He thought instantly of his silver watch. A hand 
was clapped over his mouth ; he saw the gleam of 
two wolfish eyes close to his, while the woman's 
fingers fumbled at his watch-pocket. 

" Ah, you were going to rob me ! " he said, seizing 
the woman's wrists. 

The prostitute stooped, and bit deeply into the 
flesh of his right hand. 

" No, I've got you," he said, wincing at the pain, 
but holding the woman's wrists firmly. 

" Loose me, you brute ! " she ground out between 
clenched teeth. 

"You thought I was too drunk to notice you," 
he said. 

" Yes; in another second I'd have had your blasted 
timepiece, you beast ! " 

"Barring a shilling, it's all I've got," he said, 
loosing her skinny wrists. 

"Then give me the bob. I'm starving, s'elp me 
Gawd, I am ! " 

"If that's so, take it ' and go. I sha'n't miss it in 
the next world, that's certain." 

" What's wrong ? " said the woman, looking close 
into his face. 

"Everything's wrong with me. I wish I was 
dead." 
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"And you ain't the only one, by Gawd I" she 
said, putting the shilling into a corner of her hand- 
kerchief. " Hist ! here's a slop coming." 

She disappeared in the shade of the elms as the 
policeman's step crunched the gravel. 

Joshua was too cold to doze again. He rose and 
went towards the Park gates, still feeling giddy and 
dazed. A glass of water would be worth a shilling, 
for his mouth was parched. Walking through wide 
deserted streets, with rows of dancing lamps, he 
came to Pimlico, just before the east grew lighter. 
The soporific, numbing influence of his intoxication 
had gone, and in its place was the depression in- 
duced by alcoholic poisoning. A craving for water 
became stronger every moment. His head throbbed 
as though it would burst, and he felt so feeble that 
he could only crawl along the shop fronts. At 
last he saw a light in a public-house bar. Would 
they give him a drink of water? He waited for 
the door to be opened, stamping his chilled feet 
on the pavement. In a quarter of an hour an 
engine-driver came up, and tried the door of the 
public-house. 

" Time for early coffee," he said, rapping with his 
knuckles. 

The barman opened the door, and let out the 
fumes of last night's beer and spirits into the raw 
morning air. 
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" Mister, will you give me a glass of water ? " 
asked Joshua. 

" Yes ; that won't break us, guv'ner. Been out 
all night ? " 

"Yes; I'm 'most frozen," said Joshua, entering 
the bar behind the engine-driver. 

" Give him a cup of coffee," said the engine-driver. 
" On the rocks, mister ? " 

" I gave away my last shilling. I've nothing but 
an old silver watch in the world. I'd sell that for a 
trifle." 

The engine-driver gulped down a cup of boiling 
coffee, and went out. 

" Have a drop last night ? " yawned the laconic 
barman. 

"Yes; I got very drunk — through trouble. Is 
there a pawnshop handy? I want to pop my 
watch, and get something to eat." 

"There's one round the next corner, left hand 
side. Open at half-past eight." 

Two hours later Joshua sat in another public- 
house, with a pint of warm ale before him. He 
had tried to eat some cold beef and bread at a 
cookshop; but the sight of the food made him 
qualmish, and he went out without tasting it. All 
that day, until dusk, he roamed aimlessly about the 
streets, feeling weak and hopelessly dejected. With 
each threepenny worth of neat whiskey his resolve 
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to kill himself shaped itself practically, until he 
began to ponder upon the quickest means of ending 
his misery. Surmising that he might have difficulty 
in buying poison at a chemist's, he decided that he 
would find a quiet place, in which to sever his wind- 
pipe with one quick slash of his pruning knife. 

" It would be a lesson to Louisa if I was to do 
it in her sight," he muttered. "Ah, that vile 
creature ! She won't care. . . . No, she'll be glad 
to be quit of me, so that she can be happy and 
comfortable with her man. ... I could kill her! 
I could kill them both ! " 

He stopped at the corner of a street and drew 
the pruning-knife from his pocket. The edge of 
the curved blade was as keen as a razor. He 
looked up at the name of the street. It was Bellas- 
ton Street, and he remembered that he passed 
through it on the previous day. The street where 
Louisa lived was not far away. A lust for revenge 
surged through his disordered brain. In imagina- 
tion he faced the woman who had ruined his life. 
His fingers gripped her fair, white throat, and the 
blade flashed before her eyes. Ah ! let her beg 
for mercy now! . . . Up and down the street the 
lamps flickered in the fog. It was as lonely here 
as in a country lane. There was not a person 
within sight. Yes, this was the street where she 
lived a gay, easy life with her lover! His face 
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was livid ; the eyes wild and terror-stricken, like 
those of a hunted beast. He passed the house. 
There was no light from the window of her room. 
But she would be coming back from the music- 
hall soon. . . . He opened the gate of an un- 
tenanted house, and crouched down in the black 
shadow of a low wall. A cab rattled through the 
street Then for a long time all was silent. One 
by one the lights in upper rooms were extinguished. 
A policeman paced up the opposite side of the 
street, and the sound of his footsteps died away 
as he turned the corner. When would she come ? 
If she came from the Brompton Road, she would 
be certain to pass the gate. Presently he heard 
voices, a man's and woman's mingled. He set 
his teeth, and clutched the knife tightly. Yes, it 
was Louisa's laugh. She was light-hearted and 
happy, was she ? That laugh would change to a 
scream in a moment, and then her lover would 
feel the cold steel. . . . Nearer and nearer came 
the footsteps. Joshua prepared for a sudden 
spring. He would kill them both, and then gash 
his own throat. They were passing the gate now. 
In an instant he had seized Louisa's hair from 
behind, and the knife was raised before Stanley 
saw what was happening. A terrific blow from 
Stanley's shoulder struck Joshua between the eyes, 
and, as he stumbled backwards, another stroke 
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hurled him into the area of the empty house. 
There was a loud thud, followed by a dead and 
awful silence. . . . 

" My husband ! " gasped Lulu. 

11 Good heavens ! he meant to murder you. Did 
you see the great knife in his hand ? " 

" No. I was too frightened to see anything. 
. . . Oh! Stanley, is he moving or groaning 
down there? Listen, listen! ... I can't hear a 
sound." 

"Nor I," whispered Stanley, turning an ashen 
face to the lamplight " Come on ; for God's sake, 
come on ! We mustn't be seen about here. Come, 
come ! No one has seen or heard." 

" Oh ! he is killed ! " she said, covering her face 
with both hands, and shuddering through all her 
body. "Oh! how awful, how awful! . . . What 
shall we do now? Say, Stanley, say! They 
won't be able to find out who he is if we say 
nothing." 

"Do you think he has any papers about him? 
I catit go down to search him. We must trust 
to chance." 

"Let us go away — now, at once. Can't we get 
a train for somewhere ? " 

"Yes, at Victoria . Hush, here's some one 

coming ! . . . Victoria, in two hours. I'll be there. 
Go, go — indoors, quick." 
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Lulu drew her latchkey from her pocket. Her 
fingers shook so much that she had difficulty in 
thrusting the key into the small aperture of the 
lock. She heard Stanley walking quickly up the 
street. Or was he running? She felt a horrid 
sense of aloneness and danger. Closing the door 
silently, she hurried up the stairs to her bedroom. 
The house was quiet. 

"I shall want a travelling bag, some clothes, 
and some money," she thought, as she turned up 
the gas. 

Suddenly she saw her face in the looking-glass. 

"I am white as a sheet! Oh! what a strange 
feeling of illness I have! ... I have never got 
over that Birmingham attack." 

She opened some drawers, and began to push 
underlinen and necessaries into the bag. It was 
impossible to take a quarter of her things. Mrs. 
Emmett would seize them for rent; for it was not 
likely that she would ever return to Coston Street. 
No, she could never sleep in that street again, 
with that picture of her husband's mad rage, the 
uplifted hand, and Stanley's fearful blow, in her 
mind. . . . Was he lying dead in the area of that 
empty house? If so, it was murder! Could it 
be possible that she had just witnessed a murder? 
Oh ! it was awful ! 

"I must get away at once," she muttered, rout- 
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ing for gloves and handkerchiefs in her drawer, 
and tossing the things to right and left 

But she reflected that it would be suspicious if 
she left the room in disorder, and in nervous 
haste she tried to tidy the drawers. The chocolate 
box containing her money was in the right hand 
top drawer. Where was the key? She turned 
out the contents of her pocket upon the bed. Then 
she remembered that it was in the parlour, in a 
Japanese box on the little cane table. Opening 
the door, she stepped on to the dark landing, and 
listened with held breath for a minute. 

"Oh, how ill I feel," she thought, as her legs 
trembled and her head swam. 

A fearful sense of helplessness and prostration 
assailed her. She was too giddy to walk to the 
parlour; she feared that she might fall any moment 
and awake Mrs. Emmett. Groping her way along 
the wall, she returned to the bedroom. 

" I must lie down ; I'm very ill," she murmured. 
"I couldn't walk to Victoria if I tried; I should 
drop down in the street." 

The idea of escape was now subordinated to a 
desire to lie down, in order to prevent an impending 
fainting fit. But when she had climbed on to the 
bed she was confronted by the horrible suggestion 
that Joshua would be discovered soon, and that 
he would be identified. If they found out that 
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she was his wife, there would be a search for 
her. 

" I must go ! I must go ! " she gasped, sitting up 
and clutching her whirling head in her hands. 

She struggled despairingly against the paralysis 
which had seized her limbs. But the giddiness and 
weakness increased every moment, and she could 
not leave the bed. The walls seemed to be advanc- 
ing from every side towards the middle of the room, 
and the ceiling was descending. Presently the gas 
flame flickered and sank to a mere spark, and then 
vanished. There was a sharp pang at her bosom, 
as though from the stab of a knife, and she could 
hear her breath coming in dry sobs. The pains in 
the chest increased; one spasm was like a prick 
with a red-hot lancet, and another seemed to tear 
away a part of her lungs. At length the pain 
became unendurable, and groans came on her harsh 
and hurried respiration. 

Meanwhile the night mist cleared, and the stars 
shone feebly upon the still, dark figure stretched 
in the area of number twenty-four. 



CHAPTER XVI 

11 Lie still, my dear. Let me shift the pillow for you. 
There, is that easier ? How do you feel now ? " 

Lulu looked at Fannie Trude as she bent over her 
to smooth the pillow. 

"What does the doctor say about me?" she 
asked, in a weak whisper. 

" He says we must take care of you. You have 
bronchitis, and there has been some brain fever as 
well. Don't try to talk ; it won't do you any good 
to use your voice." 

"My voice! It's quite gone; I can't speak 
louder than this. How good of you to come and 
nurse me, Fannie." 

" I'm glad to do it, Lu." 

Lulu's gaze roved vacuously about the little room 
for a few minutes. 

" My chest is dreadfully sore ; it hurts fearfully 
to breathe," she murmured presently. 

"Yes, dear, and it would pain you more if I 
hadn't kept the bronchitis-kettle boiling all this time. 
But don't talk yet ; you're not well enough." 
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" I am feeling a little better. I want to talk. You 
are losing money while you nurse me, Fannie." 

11 No, Lu ; I was resting when I heard that you 
were taken ill suddenly. It's a good thing it was 
so." 

" Have the papers said anything about my 
illness ? " 

14 Yes ; the Era and the Music Hall Gazette, and 
several others have expressed sympathy. Two 
newspaper men were here this morning, asking 
about you. Ah, that is Mrs. Emmett at the door. 
Perhaps the doctor has come again." 

"Please, Miss Trude, there's that Mr. Bryan 
again," said the landlady. 

"I'll come down and speak to him," answered 
Fannie, closing the door softly behind her. 

Bryan had called every day during Lulu's illness, 
and upon each visit he had begged Fannie to allow 
him to see the patient But the doctor had given 
the strictest injunctions that no visitors were to be 
admitted to the invalid's room. 

The Irish comedian was in Mrs. Emmett's back 
parlour. 

" Well ? " he said anxiously, when Fannie entered. 

" There's a turn for the better this morning." 

" Ah, thank God for that ! Can I see her ? " 

" No, it wouldn't be fair yet. We must keep her 
calm." 
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11 It's a devil of a weight off my mind," said Bryan. 
" I've brought her some more grapes. Give her my 
hearty sympathy, and tell her that I called! won't 
you ? " 

" Yes, I'll tell her. She's very glad of the grapes." 

" Fannie, I'd spend my last bob on that girl," he 
said, in a quivering voice, as he moved to the door. 
" 1 know you're doing your best for her, Fannie ; 
but look after her, look after her. Don't let her get 
up before she's fit, there's a dear. ... I suppose 
she hasn't said anything about her fellow?" he 
added, in the passage. 

" No, nothing. The man must be a beast not to 
come near her when she's ill. Oh, but it's just like 
the nasty, selfish wretches ! I believe he's given her 
the slip altogether. Run away now; I must get 
back to her." 

11 Who was it ? " asked Lulu, when Fannie came 
into the room. " Oh, I see, Bryan. He's sent me 
some grapes again. He's a good-hearted fellow. I 
was very unjust to him about a certain matter once. 
I'm sorry now." 

" He has called every day, and he always begs 
me to take care of you." 

" Does he ? " asked Lulu, with a flickering smile. 
11 He's a kind fellow, Fannie. What does the doctor 
say about my voice ? " 

" You mustn't get anxious about your voice! dear." 
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" But I want to know what he says." 

" Well, he thinks you will get it again." 

"No, he doesn't, he doesn't," said Lulu, with 
the tears rushing to her eyes. " I shall never have 
a singing voice again. ... I don't know what will 
become of me when I'm well. I don't want to get 
well ; I want to die." 

" Come, dear, don't give way, and fret like that. 
Take your medicine, and try to have a nice 
sleep." 

" No, I don't want medicine," moaned Lulu. " It 
won't give me back my voice." 

Her sobbing brought on a bad attack of cough- 
ing, and when it was over, she lay completely 
exhausted, with red froth on her lips. She was 
too prostrate to speak again that day. When the 
doctor came in the evening, he gave her a sleeping 
draught, and told Fannie not to encourage her to 
talk again. 

A few days after, Lulu asked Fannie to give her 
a newspaper. 

"Which one would you like, dear?" asked 
Fannie. 

" It doesn't matter. I want something to read." 

Fannie went downstairs, and returned with the 
West London Press. 

"This is the only paper in the house. Shall I 
get you a novelette ? " 
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" No, I just want to look at this," said Lulu. " I 
haven't heard anything that's going on." 

" A curious affair happened in this street about 
ten days ago," said Fannie. "But it was too 
dreadful to tell you while you were so ill. Perhaps 
you had better not hear it." 

"What was it ? " asked Lulu calmly. 

"A man was found dead in the area of twenty- 
four, that empty house on this side." 

11 Oh ! What— killed ? How did he die ? " 

"No one can make out At the inquest, they 
said that he must have gone into the front to see 
if he could get into the house to sleep, and then 
had a fit, and tumbled into the area. A knife was 
picked up by him, and it is supposed that he had 
tried to force back a window-latch with it." • 

" Who was he ? Do they know ? " 

" No ; no one could find out where he came from, 
or who he was. He was a working-man of some 
sort. Still, it's a queer job; and a good many 
people think that he was knocked down into the 
area by some one." 

"Are the police seeing into the affair?" 

" I expect so. Let me fold that paper, so that you 
can read it comfortably." 

" No, it doesn't matter, thank you. I — I'm rather 
too weak to sit up yet. I don't think I'll read." 

" I think you're wise. You look very white, dear. 
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I mustn't let you talk so much ; it excites you too 
much." 

Lulu closed her eyes from the white, blinding light 
of the room. Her heart beat so loudly under the 
coverlet that she almost feared that Fannie could 
hear its throbs. 

" Will the police find me out ? " was the thought 
that possessed her for hours, far into the night; 
and when the dawn broke, she was still in a state of 
nervous, febrile tension. Every knock at the door 
made her hold her breath in suspense. 

"How long shall I be in this atixiety?" she 
mused, as her aching head rolled from side to side 
on the hot pillow. 

She wondered where Stanley had gone. Why 
did he not write ? Was he vexed when he waited 
for her at Victoria Station in the dark that morn- 
ing? Perhaps he was glad — relieved that she did 
not come For some time he had been growing cool 
towards her. Yes, he had been trying to find an 
excuse to break from her. She dared not ask 
Fannie for more news about the affair in Coston 
Street, for fear that her curiosity, or even the tone 
of her voice, might arouse suspicion. 

As she became convalescent, she sat by the fire, 
brooding for hours, with her head on her hands, 
while Fannie read scraps of gossip from the pro- 
fessional journals. At times she was unable to 
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banish a vague and terrifying foreboding ; and her 
silent abstraction made Fannie fear a relapse. One 
day Lulu looked at Fannie, after a long silence, and 
said — 

11 Were you ever religious, Fan ? " 

" No, I never had any bringing up in that way, 
except that my mother used to spank me if I played 
the wag from Sunday-school. I suppose Pm Church, 
if I'm anything." 

11 You don't know much about religion, then ? " 

" I know a good deal about those who call them- 
selves religious, and it's not much to their credit," 
said Fannie. 

" I've been thinking that I've been very wicked," 
said Lulu presently. 

"Ah, that's because you're ill, dear. I don't know 
anything you've done to be ashamed of. You're 
as good as a lot who profess to be pious." 

" Yes, but isn't religion a sort of comfort to people 
who have trouble ? They say so." 

"Oh yes, they say so. I've never taken it, so 
my opinion isn't worth much." 

" Still, you know, most women are religious." 

" Hum — yes ; they go to places of worship." 

"When I am well I shall go to church," said 
Lulu. " I think I shall go regularly to Mr. Kemp- 
son's church. There's something about his service 
that seems to do you good." 
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" Well, we're not all made alike, Lulu. Religion 
is a money-making job; though I don't say Mr. 
Kempson gets much out of it. He's a good sort 
— no humbug about him, or he wouldn't go to 
music-halls. But religious people aren't in my 
way ; they give me a shiver all down the back." 

" I don't think you ought to feel like that," said 
Lulu solemnly. 

" Oh, it's like this," replied Fannie ; " some people 
are born religious." 

" Well, I'm going to try it," said Lulu. 

"All right, dear; but don't join the Salvation 
Army. Go in for some respectable sort of religion 
— for the sake of the profession." 

" Ah, but you're very good, Fannie, if you're not 
religious," said Lulu. "You've been like a sister to 
me during my illness. I can never pay you back 
for your kindness." 

" Bosh, my dear ! I'd do the same for any friend 
of mine. That's all the religion I've got." 

When Fannie had an engagement, she left Coston 
Street, and during the long days while Lulu was 
recovering slowly, she came in from time to time, 
to enliven her friend with professional talk. But 
Lulu's interest in the shows was not keen. She 
feared that she would never regain her voice. 

" What am I to do now for a show ? " she asked 
Fannie. " I can only dance. That won't draw a bit." 
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" Oh, you'll get your voice in time. We're going 
to get up a benefit performance for you. Can you 
guess who started the idea ? n 

" Not Bryan ? " 

"Yes; you've hit it. He's fairly gone on you, 
Lulu, and no mistake." 

" He's been awfully good to me. Where will the 
performance be ? " 

"At the Metro, I believe; on a Saturday after- 
noon. Now cheer up, old girl. You'll soon be 
knocking 'em again with a new song. Billy Button 
is writing one for you — a present. You see you've 
got a crowd of friends, dear." 

Lulu looked up with grateful tears in her eyes as 
she held Fannie's hand. 

14 1 don't feel somehow that I shall ever care much 
abojut the stage again," she sobbed. "You're all 
very good to me, though — very good indeed." 

" You'll be all right in a week or two. It's natural 
for you to be humpy after such an illness as you've 
had. When you get the money from the benefit 
show, you had better run down to Brighton for a 
week or two. The sea air will do you a world of 
good." 

" 1 feel so dull alone here. I sit all day, think- 
ing, thinking, till my head aches." 

"You are worrying about that man," said Fannie, 
frowning. " He's a mean sneak, that's my opinion 
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of him. I wouldn't give you a snap of the fingers 
for a fellow of that sort Why, if he'd cared a rap 
for you, he'd have been here every day. He's done 
a scoot ; that's plain enough." 

"I want to know where he is. I want to find 
him." 

"What! a fellow like that? He isn't worth a 
tinker's cuss." 

" But I liked him — I loved him, Fannie." 

"Well, it's clear that he's bunked this time. If I 
were you, I should hate and detest him. I shall 
think you very weak if you trouble any more about 
the fellow." 

" You've never loved a man." . . . 

" Not in that sentimental way. Men aren't worth 
it. They'll get all you choose to give them, and 
when they're tired of you, they'll throw you away, 
just like a child shies away a sucked orange." 

" I can't help it, I can't help it," said Lulu. " He 
made me love him so. ... I would have done any- 
thing for him." 

"Well, my dear, I can't help saying that you're 
silly," said Fannie, pulling on her gloves. 

" The only way to find out where he is, is to call 
at his mother's house," thought Lulu, as she sat 
alone. 

At first this seemed to her a rash and impossible 
course; but after several days of cogitation, she 
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resolved to risk it. She was buoyed by a feeble 
hope that Stanle}' would marry her now that she 
was free. The prospect of living alone with her 
fearful secret was appalling. 

" If I can only find out where he has gone, I will 
go to him," she said. " He can't refuse to take me 
as his wife, after what has happened. ... I don't 
feel safe with the secret, living by myself. Some 
day I may let everything out. I must be with him ; 
we can keep the secret better together." 

The spring sunshine tempted her out of doors 
one morning. How sweet the outer air seemed! 
The smutty sparrows were preening their wings on 
the house-tops; there was a warm blue sky, and 
girls were out walking in their spring costumes. 
She went slowly along the sunny side of the Bromp- 
ton Road, stopping often to rest, while she looked 
at the new season's garments and bonnets in the 
shop-windows. A piano-organ stopped in a side 
street, and the sallow Italian girl began to turn the 
handle. Lulu paused, hoping that the tune would 
be Flirting Flo. But the first air was from the 
Gondoliers, and the next was a waltz, which seemed 
to bring a host of sad, sweet memories with it. 
Lulu paced up and down in the sunshine, until the 
girl dropped the baize cover over the organ, and 
began to wheel it away. The public no longer 
cared for Flirting Flo. And suffering the bitter 
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sense of a waning popularity, Lulu walked on with 
tears in her eyes. She would never be able to sing 
again ; she would never hear the roars of applause 
sweeping like waves to the stage. A mere dancer 
had no status on the boards. It was the singer 
who brought down the house. 

She crept along in the sunshine, and returned to 
Coston Street, glancing at number twenty-four as 
she passed on the opposite side. Nothing would 
ever induce her to pass that house in the dark. . . . 

11 1 must go away, go right out of England," she 
said to herself, when she sank wearied upon her 
bed. " To-morrow I will go to Kensington, and 
ask for Stanley's address; and when I get the 
money from the benefit performance, I will go to 
him at once." 

Two days after, Lulu went to call upon Mrs. 
Kempson. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Mrs. Kempson rustled into the room, and bowed 
to the pale, fair young woman on the amber plush 
chair. 

" Good morning. You wish to see me, I believe," 
she said. " Kindly tell me your name ; the servant 
said it was Montague, she thought." 

"No, Montrose is my name," returned Lulu, 
glancing at Mrs. Kempson's pure marble face and 
austere eyes. 

" Oh yes," nodded Mrs. Kempson, watching her 
with a sideways glance. 

" I have come to ask you if you'll be so kind as to 
give me your son's address," said Lulu. 

Mrs. Kempson's gaze searched Lulu's features 
quickly, and her dark eyebrows were raised for a 
second. 

" Which son, may I ask ? I have two sons. I 
presume you mean the Rev. Wilfred Kempson ? " 

" No, it is Mr. Stanley Kempson I mean." 

"May I inquire why you wish to know his 

address?" demanded Mrs. Kempson, as it flashed 
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upon her that this woman was the one who had 
caught her son in her evil toils. The keen eyes 
darted straight at Lulu's with a sudden twitching 
of the lids, and the corners of the mouth dropped, 
changing the haughty benevolence of the expression 
to one of judicial severity and anger. 

" Because — because he lived with me for some 
time," replied Lulu, in a tone of slight aggression. 

"Lived with you!" said Mrs. Kempson, with a 
quick movement of her foot on the hearthrug. 
" That is untrue ; he lived at home up to the time 
of leaving England. You have no right to say that 
my son lived with you." 

A warm flush spread over Lulu's face as she 
twined her fingers upon her lap. 

" It was the same thing as living with me," she 
said. " He came to see me almost every day, and 
we were like man and wife." 

" I wish for no details, if you please," interrupted 
Mrs. Kempson, holding up her beautiful white hand. 
" I am aware that — that my son Stanley had involved 
himself with some one of your class." 

"My class! what class do you think I belong 
to ? " said Lulu, pricked by this cold, haughty 
woman's manifest shrinking from her. " I'm not 
what you suppose, madam; I am an artiste. I 
have been a professional singer at the music-halls, 
and an actress at the Prince of Wales' Theatre, 
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Birmingham. Perhaps you wish to insult me, Mrs. 
Kempson ? " 

"I do not wish to insult you," returned Mrs. 
Kempson. " I am merely telling you what I sus- 
pected. You are an actress, then ? " 

"I don't know what you mean by 'involved.' 
Stanley — your son — made love to me, and as there 
were difficulties in the way of our marrying, we 
didn't marry. ... It may be wrong, from your 
way of looking at it ; but you've no right to class 
me with women who make a living on the streets. 
I never received a shilling from him, excepting that 
he paid for cabs and so on sometimes. Am I to be 
scorned because I loved a man ? " 

" I pity you — I pity you very much. Understand 
me, I don't wish to be unchristian and harsh, but I 
can't help feeling that you have ruined my son's life. 
You can't feel as a mother does. ... I find it hard 
to believe that my son tempted you." 

11 Yes, you would rather think that / am the most 
to be blamed. That is the way with women ; they're 
dead against each other in these matters." 

"Please do not expect me to regard this im- 
morality lightly," said Mrs. Kempson. "You may 
have loved my son ; no doubt you did. ... I am 
heartbroken when I think of him. I don't wish to 
be unkind to you. . . . This is very, very painful 
to me. I should not be justified in giving you my 
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son's address. It is plain that he wished to sever 
the intimacy, and to turn over a new leaf in another 
country. You must not ask me to assist you in 
communicating with him. I am certainly the last 
person to render you such help." 

Her illness had left Lulu in a state of nervous 
irritability. She felt the tears streaming into her 
eyes, but she tried hard to restrain them. She did 
not wish to appear weak and penitent before Mrs. 
Kempson. But her dimming eyes were not un- 
noticed by Mrs. Kempson. 

" I shall be glad to help you in any other way," 
she said. " Do you need money ? " 

"No; I have not come to beg," replied Lulu, 
with a frown. " I think you ought not to treat me 
in this way. I have a right to know your son's 
address." 

Mrs. Kempson's face became as ice again, and 
her voice trembled slightly with anger. 

"You have no right whatever," she said. "I 
cannot sanction nor further this intimacy. I am 
astonished that you should expect me to do so." 

" I have only your word that Stanley wished to 
leave me. On the night that he went, he promised 
to meet me at Victoria Station in two hours' time. 
If I had not been taken ill, I should be with him 
now. It is only through an accident that I am not 
with him." 
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" I know nothing of my son's promise to meet 
you. He said plainly in his letter that he had left 
England because he wished to avoid a — a young 
woman. He said no more than that to account for 
his hasty departure; but he expressly stated that 
his whereabouts was not to be disclosed to you if 
you called here." 

"Did he say that?" cried Lulu. "Ah! now I 
begin to understand. ... I see him now in his true 
colours. He told you no more than that ? / could 
tell you more, much more. ... I could tell you 
something that would ruin him. The coward ! the 
coward ! You pity and despise me. It is your son 
who is to be despised. Ah ! if you only knew. . . . 
He has made a false move in running away like a 
coward. I tell you, Mrs. Kempson, that, if I choose, 
I can ruin your son. It's not safe for you to try to 
hide him." 

"I must request you to speak in a lower tone. 
The servants may " 

"Ah, yes! it is your turn to be humble now," 
said Lulu. " But do you think I would demean 
myself by touching your son with the end of a 
broomstick? If you knew. . . . Don't suppose 
that I want to go to him now ! I hate him ! I 
despise him with all my heart ! He is a scoundrel, 
and a coward." . . . 

"Go, woman, go!" said Mrs. Kempson, rising, 
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and pointing to the door. "I have tried to keep 
my patience too long. . . . Not content with ruining 
my son's morals, you come here to insult me." 

" His morals ! Good heavens ! what morals has 
he? A liar, a coward. ... It is almost on my 
tongue to tell you all he is. But I will go; I have 
said enough." 

"Indeed you have," said Mrs. Kempson, in a 
quivering voice. 

Lulu went out into the street, with a smarting 
flush on her cheeks. 

" The coward ! the coward ! " she repeated to her- 
self as she walked away, clenching her fingers in 
her palms. " Oh ! to think that I let him love me 
— that / loved him as I did ! " 

Her anger increased at every step. She tried to 
walk quickly, but she was too weak. She felt a 
savage desire for revenge burning like a flame 
within her bosom. It was as Fannie Trude had 
said, "the fellow is a mean sneak." Yes, he had 
deserted her, cast her aside like the child's sucked 
orange. Her physical feebleness accentuated her 
rage and scorn, as she tottered painfully. 

" He won't care if I die. No, he will be glad ; he 
will feel quite safe then." 

She reached her lodgings, feeling faint and sick. 
A man was walking up and down in front of the 
house. 
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" Lulu ! Why, you're still looking fearfully bad," 
said Bryan, raising his hat " You're getting about 
too soon. I have brought you the benefit money — 
thirty sovereigns." 

"I didn't recognise you; I'm very giddy and 
queer. Please take my latchkey, and open the 
door for me." 

Bryan's pink-rimmed eyes were tender with com- 
miseration as he assisted Lulu to the sofa. 

" What can I get you ? " he asked anxiously. 

"There's a little brandy in that cupboard," she 
murmured. 

He poured some of the spirit into a glass, and 
added water, while she lay white and panting, with 
her right hand hanging limp over the end of the 
sofa. 

"Sip a little," he said, putting the glass to her 
lips. "Is anything wrong?" he asked, when her 
loud breathing had subsided. 

" Everything's wrong with me," she moaned. 

" Ah, you're weak still, my dear. How wasted 
your face is ! You want a long rest." 

He spoke so tenderly, and seemed so concerned, 
that Lulu began to cry drearily. For a few seconds 
she was only vaguely conscious of a strong warm 
hand holding hers. But when she looked for an 
instant at the kind, ugly face of the comedian, she 
ceased ctying. 
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" It's very good of them to send me that money," 
she said. " I shall need it. The doctor's bill is 
nearly five pounds ; and I haven't paid any rent for 
seven weeks." 

" I'm afraid there won't be much left for going to 
the seaside," said Bryan. 

" I don't feel that I want to do anything — only to 
die." 

"Oh, don't say that. You want setting up, 
that's all." 

" What are you doing now ? " she asked presently. 

" I'm planning an entirely new line of business," 
he said, delighted by her question. 

" Something Irish ? " 

" No, that's played out If poor Clare had lived, 
we might have made as big a success as the Two 
Macs. But my ' Donnybrook Fair' show is getting 
stale. My notion is to travel with Living Pictures, 
tableaux vivants, of a new sort. They've been all 
the go in France. The costumes will cost a fair 
whack, and to run the show well we want some 
good lithos. I'm getting estimates from Creber's 
and other people. Now, I've as good as arranged 
with Billy Button to run the thing. He'll find the 
brass, and pay me a percentage." 

" What sort of pictures will they be ? " asked Lulu. 

" Oh, from Academy pictures, or from the Paris 
Salon. Some of them will be semi-nude studies. 
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We shall want some girls with good figures. Fm 
sorry it's out of your line, because you've a lovely 
figure ; and I'm going to make the biz fairly hum in 
the big towns." 

" 1 shall have to do something," said Lulu. " My 
voice is so weak still. The doctor says I mustn't 
use it for a long time. But how am I to live ? M 

" On my soul, Lu, you couldn't have asked me 
a more welcome question," he said, squeezing her 
hand. "You'll live as you should, like a lady, if 
you'll pal along with me in this new biz. Yes, my 
dear, I love you as much as ever — aye, more since 
you've been so ill. It's a rare bit of luck that I've 
got it in my power to do you a turn, dear." 

At first Lulu had tried to draw her hand away, 
but Bryan's grasp held it firmly. She could not be 
angry with him, he had been so kind. Ever since 
she made his acquaintance, he had shown his friend- 
ship and admiration for her ; and now that she was 
ill and down upon her luck, he was ready to help 
her, and to stand by her in adversity. This loyalty 
touched her heart, and appealed directly to her 
sympathies. Some one, at least, still cared for her, 
though she had been spurned and deserted. If he 
were only better looking ! She had heard that he 
had been a stonemason before he joined the variety 
profession. His hands had not lost their hardness ; 
the palms were still horny, and the backs coarse 
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and freckled like the face. But it was a kindly, 
placid face, betokening a perfectly even temper; 
and now that the eyes were soft with love and com- 
passion, she could not clearly shape her reasons for 
thinking of him as an ugly man. He looked at her 
like a great faithful spaniel, and the caress of his 
thick hand suggested the coaxing pats of a dog's 
paw. It was impossible to feel romantic. She 
wished that she could. Still, this man's persis- 
tence, and his patient resignation during- the past 
months, proved his sincerity and unswerving ad- 
miration. Physically, he was the antithesis of her 
ideal ; but he was staunch, and he would be easy to 
control, or, if necessary, to completely dominate. 

Bryan was quick to read her mood. The san- 
guine dream of nearly fifteen months might be 
realised if he played adroitly upon this mood of 
non-resistance. Before, his persuasion had been 
met with bantering laughter, but now sickness and 
anxiety had made her flexible. He felt like a luck- 
less gambler, making a last cast of the dice with a 
feverish premonition of success. The perspiration 
was cold and damp on his forehead, his heart 
knocked against his ribs, and his voice was hoarse. 
He had lived without experiencing any strong 
emotion until he found himself deeply in love. His 
jealousy of Stanley had intensified his passion to 
possess Lulu, and the desire grew till it harassed 
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mind and body. He had tried to dispel a hopeless 
depression with beer; but drink made him more 
sentimental, and affected his liver, until he became 
more dejected than before. The single ambition of 
his life had been to win this pretty woman. It 
was an ever-gnawing hunger, a continual pain, 
which was becoming a normal sensation. 

" Will you let me care for and protect you, Lu ? " 
he said. "Will you, darling? . . . I've waited a 
long, long time. I'm downright ill with waiting and 
hoping." 

He kissed her hand greedily, his famished passion 
making him fierce. Lulu still looked down, breath- 
ing hurriedly. 

" If I had to die for it, I must kiss your lips ! " 
he cried, seizing her in his arms. 

She resisted for a second. He had not suspected 
that this woman would yield under this heroic 
aggression. But unconsciously he was wooing her 
in a method that she could only feebly resist ; and 
after a thin pretence of surprise and annoyance, he 
saw that his violent strategy had utterly disarmed 
her. He heard her quick breathing, and saw the 
joyful signs of defeat in her lowered eyelashes, and 
the tinge of colour on her cheeks. She was his ! 
He showered his rough kisses upon her lips and 
neck, hugging her to his chest till she could scarcely 
breathe. Lost in the passionate, Herculean em- 
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brace of this rude, strong lover, Lulu felt her 
primitive nature to its very depths. She had not 
believed it possible that this docile, passive man 
could be so vehement. She felt conquered. Why 
simulate anger ? Bryan was a man, a very strong 
and tender-hearted man, who could be passionate, 
too. 

" My Lulu — mine at last ! " he said, holding her 
at arm's length and gazing at her face. "And I'm 
yours, dear, through good and ill, and until death, 
so help me, God ! . . • Kiss me again, Lu ! Damn 
it, I could kiss you from now till the Day of 
Judgment ! . . . Think how I've longed and longed ! 
And now, darling, I'll tell you some more about the 
Living Pictures." 

He sat down by her on the sofa, with his arm 
around her waist, and her yellow hair on his chest, 
with his chin brushing it gently while he spoke. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

" Miss Montrose, there's a clergyman wants to see 
you," said Mrs. Emmett at Lulu's door. 

"A clergyman — to see me!" said Lulu, pinning 
up a coil of hair. 

" Yes, here's his card. He's in the parlour." 

Lulu looked at the card as she thrust the last 
hair-pin into the yellow twist. It was three days 
after Bryan's visit, and she had eaten a late break- 
fast in bed. Buttoning her bodice over her tight 
corset, she murmured — 

" What in the world does Mr. Kempson want to 
see me for?" 

She felt alarmed ; her heart began to beat quickly, 
and she doubled the card in her hand while she 
stood in hesitation before the looking-glass. 

" What does he want ? What does he want ? " 
she asked, as she walked slowly to the door. 

In the passage she stopped, trembling as she put 
out her hand to open the parlour door. Then she 
dropped her hand, and strove to control her ner- 
vousness. But she feared that if she paused her 
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courage would fail her altogether; and composing 
her face to a polite smile, she entered the room. 

" I think I have met you before, Miss Montrose," 
said the Rev. Wilfred Kempson. " I have only just 
heard of your severe illness, or I would have given 
myself the pleasure of calling upon you before to 
congratulate you upon your recovery. I hear that 
your voice is affected ; I trust not seriously ? " 

"I'm afraid so. The doctor advises me to rest 
for a long time." 

Mr. Kempson sat by the window, with his arms 
folded across his cape. His face was haggard and 
sallow, and the eyes evaded Lulu's for a moment or 
two. He appeared to be ill and anxious. Lulu 
coughed to hide her nervousness, and to break the 
silence while Mr. Kempson sat looking upon the floor. 

" You have had some mental trouble, I fear," he 
said, in a low, kindly tone. " I have come to see 
if I can help you in any way. ... I know every- 
thing," he added awkwardly, with a tint of pink 
on his pale cheeks. 

" Everything ? " she gasped, looking at him. 

" I mean concerning my brother, Stanley." . . . 

"What has he told you?" she asked, feeling a 
gripping terror at her heart. 

" He has not told me ; I have heard of the matter 
elsewhere. Don't think that I have come to lecture 
you. I don't know the whole facts of the case. 
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You may think this visit impertinence on my part, but 
I don't wish you to do so. Let those who are with- 
out sin cast a stone. We are all exposed to our own 
specific temptations, and there is none righteous." 

He drew his hand across his forehead with a 
nervous movement "Platitudes, platitudes/' he 
thought. " How hard it is to show one's sympathy 
and interest without being professional, so to speak. 
. . . What can I say to her ? " 

" Your brother professed to be very fond of me. 
Well, he got tired of me, and left me," said Lulu. 
" I suppose that is all you know ? " 

Mr. Kempson nodded. 

" Did he ever promise to marry you ? " 

" No." 

" How can I help you ? I feel that my brother 
has acted wrongly towards you. It was after a 
quarrel that he left you ? " 

" No, not exactly that," said Lulu slowly. 

Her chin began to quiver. She could not control 
her lower jaw, and a mist came to her eyes. For 
weeks her weak nerves had been strained. They 
seemed to be snapping all over her body. The least 
thing, a kind word, or a supposed rebuff, made her 
cry. It was very foolish, but she couldn't keep back 
her tears when Mr. Kempson spoke so kindly. And 
she wanted help. Yes, she wished to do some act, 
or endure a penance, that would make amends for 
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the evil she had wrought, and the misery she had 
inflicted upon her husband. She wanted to feel 
religious, to have that calm sense of forgiveness 
which makes sinful persons happy. She had been 
very sinful ; she would not try to excuse herself any 
more. It was wrong to disobey her husband; it 
was wicked to leave him and the poor child. She 
had decided to marry Bryan now, under her pro- 
fessional name. That was the first step back to 
respectability and virtue. But the secret in her 
bosom was like a cancer. It would always cause 
her sleepless nights, so long as she kept it there. 
And unless she confessed to man, God would never 
forgive her. No, the secret would be there, gnawing 
at her conscience. Loud sobs shook her bosom. 

" Oh ! you can help me, you can help me ! " she 
said hoarsely. " You are a good man — a clergyman, 
and you can tell wicked people what to do. ... I 
thought you had come to preach at me, and I felt 
that I should be rude to you. . . . But I want to be 
good. I am going to lead a different life in the 
future. Don't tell me any texts; but say if you 
have power to forgive sins. I have heard that you 
have. I'm not religious, but I want to be forgiven 
by God for something dreadful that — that I caused." 

She looked up with wild, streaming eyes, and 
dropping on to the ground at Wilfred's feet, besought 
him to tell her what to do. 
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"I will pray for you," he said, duped by this 
hysteria into a firm belief in her penitence. 

" I want you to forgive me — to ask God to have 
mercy on me and your brother. . . . But what I tell 
you is secret. You will not tell any one. You dare 
not. That is why I feel safe in telling you, only you 
in the world. I must get rid of this secret It will 
kill me, or drive me into an asylum ! ... If I had 
not been so ill, I might have been able to keep it 
But I have thought and thought about it . . . Good 
God, I wish it never had happened ! " 

She moaned at his feet like a stricken creature. 

"On the night that your brother ran away, he 
killed my husband through an accident," she said, 
in a low whisper, clutching his knee as she spoke, 
and glancing over her shoulder at the door. 

" My brother ! " . . . 

" Hush ! some one may be in the passage. It was 
an accident, quite an accident. But people would 
say it was murder. We were coming up the street 
late at night, your brother and me, and passing a 
gate just below, at an empty house, my husband 
came out with a knife in his hand. . . . He must 
have been mad with jealousy. He tried to stab me. 
Stanley struck and pushed him. . . . He fell back- 
wards into the deep area of the house, and he never 
made a sound after he had fallen. His neck must 
have been broken. . . . Then Stanley said we must 
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run away, and he told me to meet him at Victoria 
in two hours. I went in to get some clothes and 
things, and as soon as I got upstairs I was taken 
faint. I had been feeling ill for some time ; I had 
had several chills during the pantomime at Birming- 
ham. I was obliged to lie down, and I fainted right 
away." 

She looked up in fear at Wilfred. Why didn't 
he speak? Had the shock killed him? He sat 
staring straight before him, white as death, not a 
muscle of the face twitching. 

" Isn't it terrible ? " she whispered. " Think how 
frightened I've been ? I wonder I didn't die when 
I was ill." 

Was he paralysed? Why didn't he speak to 
her? 

"Are you awfully shocked?" she said, looking 
up at his deathly white face. 

" Shocked ! Your story is quite true ? Oh, God, 
is there no insanity about you ? Have you dreamt 
all this ? I cannot believe it ! My brother ! " 

" You won't tell, you won't tell ! " she whispered. 
" Ask God to forgive us both. He will answer you 
— you are a clergyman. . . . You have made me feel 
better already, now that I have told you all the 
truth." 

" Truth ! ... Is there no hope that I am de- 
ceived ? " 
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"You will never tell/' she implored, clasping her 
hands. 

He shook his head, and groaned. 

" No, I cannot telL This is a case in which prin- 
ciple battles with one's desire to shield the sinner 
from the penalty of his crime. Let me go where I 
may pray alone." 

" Oh ! I feel so wicked to have made you sad. . . . 
You are so good." 

He pushed her hand away gently, and rose to his 
feet. There was something that savoured of the 
melodramatic in the tears and supplications of the 
woman at his feet. Yet he pitied her. No doubt 
her contrition was genuine. He murmured a good- 
day, and walked to the door. As he went along the 
crowded streets, he was torn this way and that 
betwixt his sense of responsibility to God, the 
Church, and the civil powers, and his love for his 
family. There seemed to be no possible escape 
from the horrid dilemma in which he found himself. 
He was an accessory to one of the most serious 
crimes, if he kept silence. 

" Keep the secret! How can I divulge it?" he said. 
He was at a gate of the Green Park now, and he 
went within, and sat down under some budding 
boughs. A terrible contest was raging within him, 
a combat between the fundamental instinct of shield- 
ing a kinsman from danger and his Christian prin- 
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ciples. The one pleaded powerfully for secresy ; the 
other pointed the way to the ruin of a young life, 
the disgrace of an honourable name. These two 
motors were like the levers at both ends of a rack 
upon which he was being stretched. He sat en- 
during the acutest agony, the supreme torture of 
an exalted sense of right and wrong put upon the 
severest trial. An abettor in homicide! The 
thought was insupportable. How could he stand 
in the pulpit, and declaim against sin, with this 
haunting knowledge of his own complicity with evil 
mocking the words he uttered ? A prayer came 
from the innermost depth of his unsoiled nature, 
a prayer for succour in this the darkest hour of 
his life. 

The winter had been long and severe. In the 
East End the cold had come as a plague upon a 
population always bordering upon starvation. When 
Wilfred had gone to some filthy court in his parish, 
and seen want, disease, and despair on the pinched 
faces of his brethren ; when he had heard the dying 
gasps of men, women, and little children, whom the 
wealthiest community in the world could not afford 
to keep alive and to nourish — his sensitive heart had 
bled, and his reason had cried out against the injustice 
of this cruel striving for mere food. Doubts, which 
he had stifled as impious promptings of the poor, 
weak, human mind, losing its faith amid the conflict- 
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ing jargon of modern schools of unbelief— doubts that 
would no longer yield to hollow compromises be- 
tween fact and fancy, perplexed him day and night. 
All through this stress, with the mind at the highest 
pressure, and the body taxed by lecturing, preaching, 
and visiting sick-beds, he had suffered from obstinate 
insomnia. In order to help the more distressed with 
money from his own purse, he had passed through 
a period of austere asceticism, living without a fire, 
and subsisting upon the cheapest vegetarian diet 
He went to his East End parish a robust, athletic 
man. But the continual fever of sympathy in which 
he lived had burned up his vigorous vitality ; and a 
saddened mind, reacting upon an overstrained and 
weakened body, had made him ill. His appetite 
often failed him, and his fastings were prolonged. 
He had been ordered rest by his doctor; but he 
could not be induced to leave his parishioners during 
the distress. Realising that protracted sleeplessness 
would result in collapse, he took sedatives, under 
medical advice, and for a time they were effectual. 
But care, under-nutrition, and constant cold, en- 
dured without and within his rooms in the Burdett 
Road, combined to defeat the action of milder 
sleeping potions; and a new worry was added to 
his full store in the reflection that morphia would 
soon become a necessity of his daily existence. 
It was mid-day when he walked to Piccadilly Circus, 
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and climbed to the roof of an omnibus. A bright 
sun lit the Strand, and the blinds were out in front 
of the shops. The grimy dome of St. Paul's was 
clearly defined against a soft blue sky. Sunshine 
streamed into Cheapside alleys, and windows were 
opened to admit the reviviscent warmth of the spring 
noon. Some of the omnibus drivers had primroses 
or violets in their button-holes. A truckload of 
bright flowers was like a miniature garden amidst 
the jumble of vehicles in King William Street. It 
was spring, an English spring, and the very air 
of London was sweet and balmy after the raw fogs 
of winter. 

Wilfred entered by the side-door of Mr. Edricle's 
saddlery and harness shop in the Burdett Road, and 
ascended to his two rooms on the first floor. His 
small parlour overlooked the street. Near the win- 
dow was his writing-desk, with the crucifix of ebony 
standing at the back. One side of the room was 
almost covered with books. He threw open the 
window, and sat down in his single easy-chair. 
Presently he saw a letter which Mrs. Edricle had 
put on the mantelshelf during his absence. He 
knew the handwriting on the envelope at a glance. 
The letter was from Stanley, and the postmark was 
Boulogne. He opened it, and read : 
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" Hotel Victoria, Le Quai, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 

\bth April 1893. 

n My DEAR Will, — Here I am, after a peregri- 
nation through some of the most interesting and 
neglected parts of France. I have been walking 
chiefly — the best possible way of seeing a country ; 
and when I return, I shall have much to tell you 
about church architecture. I have attended High 
Mass at Rouen. How impressive, how beautiful! 
Why don't our East Enders value the services of 
your church, as the ouvriers here appreciate the 
sublime ritual at the Romanist churches ? Shall 
we ever be able to educate the slum folk in this 
way? I fear not. But the French lower class 
seem absolutely free from Puritanism and vulgarity. 
By the way, they have an 'English Music Hall' 
here! I went the other night. Almost all the 
singers were English, but very second-rate. How- 
ever, the audience were delighted with *'E dunno 
where 'e are ; ' and they tried to join in the chorus. 

" No doubt you have wondered why I made them 
rather anxious at home by a flight to Paris. The 
truth is, Will, I came here to avoid a woman who 
would like to sue me for breach of promise. Un- 
fortunately, she has some evidence that might 
prejudice a jury, though I can swear that I never 
pledged myself by hint or suggestion. Now, I can't 
stand the racket of heavy damages, and pars, in the 
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papers ; and the best course for the present will be 
to lie low here till I discover her next move. I gave 
no details to the Mater; but if you think fit, you can 
explain the affair to her. I leave it to you. 

"When I do return, I intend to settle down to 
study in dead earnest. I have been drifting aimlessly 
too long. I don't deny it — it has been bad for my 
morals. But all my wild oats are sown now. 

" I hope they are well at Kensington. And 
you? I wish you could have a rest here for two 
months. The sun shines all day, and every day. It 
is a superb climate. 

" With love, believe me always yours, 

" Stanley." 

" P.S. — I have a little account with Pollock, 
tobacconist, Holborn. When you happen to be 
that way please give him enclosed. I don't want 
to communicate direct. Tell Mater not to post on 
bills to me." 

Wilfred sat holding the letter by his side after 
reading it 

" Not a sign of penitence, not one sincere regret ! " 
he said, slowly tearing the letter into small pieces, 
and dropping them into the empty ash-tray under 
the grate. "And his miserable attempt at an ex- 
planation, his untruthfulness ! How could he write 
such a letter with the memory of his sin still fresh 
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in his mind? Has he no conscience, no moral 
sense? Can he still his conscience by visits to 
churches and music-halls? ..." 

All that afternoon, and during a distracted night, 
Wilfred pondered upon the horror of his predicament 
He left his bed early, before the working folk were 
astir in the silent, white road, and wandered down 
to the Commercial Docks. The masts and spars 
gleamed in the sunrise. A clattering cart startled 
him as he passed by a stable-yard. His nerves 
were on edge; there was a hunted terror within 
him, a fear that seemed to be shaping itself to mad- 
ness. No aid could ever come to him, no power, 
human or divine, could solve the awful problem for 
him. The secret seared his heart; yet he could 
not brook the issue of its divulgement. He had 
pledged himself to secresy. Ought he to break 
that pledge? 



CHAPTER XIX 

BEFORE the Living Pictures started on the road in 
May, Lulu and Bryan were married at a registry 
office. It required some adroit coaxing on Bryan's 
part before his bride would consent to a ceremony 
which she described contemptuously as a " beggar's 
wedding." 

"You see/' said Bryan, "I want to act on the 
square towards you, Lu. We ought to be man and 
wife before we tour together; and you must be 
three weeks in a place before you can get married 
— unless you have a special license, which costs 
more than it's worth. We can do the whole trick 
for less than a quid, if we go to the registrar's crib ; 
but if you've set your mind on a church show, it'll 
cost a goodish bit for dress, cabs, and so on." 

Lulu at length took a practical and economic view 
of the matter, and allowed her lover to give the pre- 
liminary notice. She wished to realise that she was 
safely and respectably wedded to this man. Her 
mind would be more at peace then ; and by a life 
of connubial virtue she would endeavour to make 
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amends for the past. She was relieved to find 
that Bryan made no inquiries concerning her first 
husband. He took it for granted that he was dead, 
and did not express the least astonishment when 
Lulu refused to be married under her husband's 
name. In his anxiety lest she might alter her 
decision, he did not trouble himself to discover 
whether marriage under a fictitious name was legal 
It was enough for him that he had secured Lulu 
at last; and for weeks he lived in a condition of 
tremulous, joyous excitement. Every day he groomed 
himself with immense care, removing every trace of 
the gingery stubble on his chin. He bought button- 
holes from flower-girls, and walked with a springy 
step, whistling softly as he went, with his new white 
hat tilted over the right ear. 

Lulu's projected trip to the seaside was abandoned. 
There was no time for a honeymoon ; there was so 
much to be done before the show started for the 
north. The pair rented two rooms in a dreary little 
street near Fitzroy Square ; and in the small front 
room Billy Button and Bryan sat at a table littered 
with pictorial advertisements and window-bills, copies 
of the Era and the Stage, invoices from printers, 
estimates from costumiers, and letters from appli- 
cants for a place in the show. Bryan, with his 
empty pipe in his mouth, turned round frequently 
to look at his wife, who sat listening to letters from 
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proprietors of music-halls. When she smiled at 
him, he pursed his lips, and Lulu knew that if they 
were alone he would come and kiss her, and declare 
that she was the prettiest woman in the world. 
Sometimes he said: "And what do you say, my 
dear ? " and then Lulu would thrill with pleasure at 
the thought that she was the wife of a man who 
was going to boss a successful show through all the 
big towns of England. The weather was warm and 
bright, and the sun seemed to bring a new life to 
her body. Recollection of the dreadful night in 
Coston Street still haunted her at times; but the 
visions were becoming blurred. Besides, she had 
unburdened her mind of its secret; and she was 
beginning a fresh career, a life of sober wedlock 
with a husband who adored her. 

One day Billy Button came in with a Daily News 
in his hand. 

"Bought this to read in the 'bus coming 
along," he said, giving the newspaper to Lulu. 
"Who do you think's dead? The parson's 
gone." 

" What — Kempson ? " asked Bryan, pausing with 
the match on the way to his pipe. 

Lulu opened her mouth, and made a slight choking 
sound. 

" Not Mr. Kempson ? " she said. 

" You'll find it on the third or fourth page. They 
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speak well of him ; and he was a darned good sort 
— no cant. It's a loss to the East End." 

"What did he die of? Sudden, wasn't it," said 
Bryan. 

"He had been ill during the winter," answered 
Billy Button. "Overwork, mental strain, that's 
about the size of it Then Kempson was so tender- 
hearted. You need a strong constitution, and a 
devil of a hard heart, to live happily in the East 
End during a bad winter. It's a merry quarter, 
what with the out-of-works, the murders, and the 
fogs. He brooded about it all. You'll see in the 
notice that he had been taking drugs for sleepless- 
ness. He was just broken down with hard work 
and sorrow. . . . I'm awfully sorry. Poor Kemp- 
son ! he was worth saving. What's the matter with 
Mrs. Bryan ? " 

Lulu looked so white and still that her husband 
ran to her side with a cry of alarm, and knelt by 
her. 

"What's up, dear? Has it shocked you? You 
ain't going to faint, are you ? " 

"I'm sorry I startled her," said Billy Button. 
" I'll get some water. She's still convalescent." 

" I'm all right," murmured Lulu. " Don't trouble 
please, Mr. Burton. ... I was only so shocked to 
hear that Mr. Kempson was dead. . . , Such a good 
man as he was, too ! " 
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"You frightened me, dear," said Bryan, kissing 
her cheek. 

" It gave me a turn. I'm all right now." 

She opened the newspaper and searched for the 
notice. 

" Did he go off sudden ? " asked Bryan. 

" Yes, he was found dead in bed. There will be 
an inquest I expect the heart was weak, and he 
may have taken an overdose of morphia, or some 
other sedative." 

11 You don't think he committed suicide ? " asked 
Lulu. 

11 No, I don't imagine that he did. He was fail- 
ing ; he ought to have had a long rest in bracing air. 
Now, Bryan, me bhoy, 'the Pride of Old Tralee/ 
we must draw up the contracts this morning." 

Billy Button rubbed his hands, and sat down to 
the table ; and Bryan lit his pipe for the sixth time 
in ten minutes. 



CHAPTER XX 

The jury at the inquest accepted the doctor's view 
that the Rev. Wilfred Kempson died from syncope, 
and a verdict in accord with this opinion was 
published in the Church Times and the London 
newspapers. 

On the day after his brother's death, a telegram 
from Mrs. Kempson summoned Stanley to London. 
He found his mother and Effie pale and stricken 
by their loss. Mrs. Kempson kissed him silently, 
leaving tears upon his cheek, and the three sat 
silent in the parlour for several minutes. But 
Stanley realised that the arrangement of the funeral 
devolved upon him, and he was the first to break 
the silence by asking a practical question. He had 
always been fond of Wilfred ; he had been a good 
brother, and it was a dreadfully sudden blow to all 
of them. Again and again he had told Wilfred 
that he ought to take the doctor's advice, and get a 
locum while he travelled in Norway. Undoubtedly 
the poor fellow had been done to death by over- 
work and worry. With similar comments, Stanley 
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interspersed his questions about undertakers and 
cemeteries. 

To Effie the loss of her brother was irreparable. 
She thought that she could never be really happy 
again. How nobly, how unselfishly he had toiled 
to lighten the burden of life among his poor. Alone 
in her room, she sat down to write a sad letter to 
her dear friend Eleanor Marchmont. Eleanor had 
often expressed her admiration for Wilfred; she 
had spoken of him as a hero working for the right 
against the fearful obstacles of ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and indifference. How grieved she would be 
to hear that this useful, noble life had been sacrificed 
for the good of others ! And yet Effie was proud 
to think that Wilfred had died fighting the good 
fight. This reflection, too, was the one solace in 
Mrs. Kempson's deep sorrow. Her son had been 
a brave, good man, and his name would always be 
uttered with loving respect. Why was Stanley so 
different? she asked herself. People talked now- 
adays of heredity. Could heredity account for this 
moral dissimilarity between the two sons whom she 
had borne and nurtured, and watched with the same 

zealous care for their future ? 

• ••••• 

One afternoon in July, Mrs. Kempson and Stanley 
were sitting at tea together. Effie had gone to stay 
with Eleanor at a large country house near Abing- 
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don, where Mrs. Marchmont often spent the summer 
months. 

11 You had a letter from Effie this morning," said 
Mrs. Kempson. 

"Yes, mother. She proposes that I shall accept 
Mrs. Marchmont's invitation, and go down to Ash- 
dean House. But, of course, I shall not go unless 
you accept the Nobles' invitation to Worthing." 

Mrs. Kempson did not reply for a few moments. 
A vision of Eleanor came before her, and, without 
knowing why, she thought about her for a moment 
or two. She wondered why she had always had a 
vague prejudice against Eleanor Marchmont. Was 
it because she was such an " advanced " and rather 
cynical girl? She could not shape any serious 
aversion to her; yet there was something about 
her manner and her views that jarred upon an old 
lady of precise and conventional opinions. Mrs. 
Kempson feared that she was a little fast. 

"I should like to see Mrs. Noble again," said 
Mrs. Kempson. "She is my oldest living friend, 
and she has pressed me often to go to Worthing." 

" It would do you good to have some sea air." 

" Yes, I dare say it would. Do you wish to go to 
Ashdean ? " 

" I could study quietly there. And I think the 
girls want some one to scull them about the river." 

" I hope Effie won't go on the river alone. My 
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trouble has made me so anxious about my two 
children." 

11 Effie can take care of herself, mother. Well, if 
you decide to-night to go to Worthing, I will write 
to accept Mrs. Marchmont's invitation." 

" I think I will go," said Mrs. Kempson. 

After tea she wrote to Mrs. Noble, and when 
she had finished the letter, she sat thinking of 
Eleanor. A furtive hope that Stanley might fall 
in love with Miss Marchmont crossed her mind. 
It would not be strange if he did, for the girl was 
certainly interesting. Eleanor was not her ideal 
woman; she was not the wife she would have 
selected for her son. But then, nowadays, mothers 
had no voice in directing their sons' affections 
after they reached manhood. Still, she would like 
to see her only son settled in a profession, and 
married to the daughter of an old county family. 
She feared that Stanley might still have more wild 
oats to sow. He would be safe if he married. 
Perhaps something might come of this visit to 
Ashdean House. And Eleanor would be very 
wealthy. ... No doubt, if Stanley fell in love, he 
would develop ambition to succeed at the Bar. 
Even if he failed to obtain lucrative briefs, there 
would be a fair income for him at her death. Both 
Stanley and Effie would have enough to live upon 
in comfort. If Stanley married Miss Marchmont, 
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Effie would soon extend her rather narrow circle 
of friends. It would not be long before she 
married. 

At the end of the week Stanley went to Abingdon. 
When the train steamed up to the platform, he saw 
Eleanor and Effie waiting for him in a governess car 
outside the station. A sleek little bay pony pawed 
the dust, and shook his head impatiently. Eleanor 
held the reins. She looked cool and pure in a 
white serge dress, and there were yellow pansies at 
her bosom. 

" How do you do, Miss Marchmont ? Well, Effie. 
You both look very well." 

"We bathe every day in the Thames, and live 
out of doors," said Eleanor. " We're glad you have 
come to pull bow sculls. You see I mean to make 
you useful." 

" Delighted. Is it far to Ashdean House ? " 

"Two miles. Flirt will do it in ten minutes if 
she goes at this pace." 

The little car rattled through the hot, drowsy 
streets, and over the bridge into the undulating 
county of Oxfordshire. On the hills was the haze 
of summer heat, and the sky was an intense blue. 
A brown lateen sail flapped lazily at a bend of the 
stream below the town. At the lock a steam launch 
whistled shrilly; and they saw the trail of blue 
smoke as she came down the long narrow channel 
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by the bathing sheds. Up the river the woods of 
Nuneham sloped to the wide, calm water. A dreamy 
happiness was upon Stanley's face as he looked 
from the broad cornfields on the right of the road, 
and heard Eleanor chirrup to the fast-trotting pony. 
Amid elms and Scotch firs on a hill overlooking the 
broad peaceful vale of the Thames, he saw the 
chimneys of Ashdean House. 

" What a beautiful place you are staying in," he 
said to Effie. 

" It will be Eleanor's one day." 

" I envy you, Miss Marchmont," said Stanley. 

"Do you? Yes, I'm lucky, I suppose. But 
father used to say that the expense of keeping up 
so many houses was more than they were worth. 
I often think that I should like to live in quite a 
small place, in a wild part of England." 

" But you like society ? " 

"Yes, I should like people to visit me. I have 
been reading Thoreau. He shows how hard we 
work to get luxury and comforts; and when we 
have them, they are a lot of trouble to us. Mother 
and I have heated arguments on the question, don't 
we, Effie ? " 

An old woman came out of the lodge, and opened 
the oak gate. Rooks were flying slowly, with 
expanded wings, over the tops of the Scotch firs 
in a meadow where the hay was lying in swaths. 
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Eleanor told Stanley how many tons of hay the 
meadow yielded in a wet season. That summer 
had been dry, and the crop was light, but well 
saved. She pointed out an Alderney bull in a 
paddock, and a copse on a slope, where the keeper 
had found a litter of cubs that morning. 

The house was of red brick, built in the Queen 
Anne style, with ivy partly covering the front. 
There was a circular lawn, a haha, and standard 
rose trees, thick with crimson, white, and yellow 
roses. Two Irish terriers came bounding and 
barking from the stable behind tall laurels on a 
bank ; and a little groom ran up, chiding the dogs, 
and touching his forehead as he went to the pony's 
head. It was an English country home, neat within 
and without, standing in a well-tended estate, with 
gravel rides through the covers, and closely clipped 
hawthorn fences. 

Every day the three went on the river. Effie sat 
with the yoke lines on her shoulders, while Eleanor 
and Stanley sculled under the woods at Nuneham, 
or down to the quiet backwaters at Sutton Cour- 
tenay. Stanley carried down the luncheon-basket, 
and Eleanor's little factotum followed with bottles 
of seltzer water and claret. Sometimes, while Effie 
dozed over a book in the stern of the boat, made 
fast under the boughs of the willows, Stanley and 
Eleanor strolled by field paths through the tall 
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wheat, and went into shady churchyards, and read 
the quaint inscriptions on the grey gravestones. 
The two soon reached that stage of a friendship 
when one is not afraid to criticise or banter the 
other; and they talked freely, like brother and 
sister, or intimates who thoroughly understood one 
another's foibles. Stanley's muscularity, his wide 
chest and thick, sun-browned arms, charmed Eleanor 
as much as his intelligence and his sympathetic 
voice. He seemed to her the type of a strong man, 
mentally and physically. In society she had met 
men who talked charmingly ; but, with a few excep- 
tions, they seemed to be artificial in a drawing- 
room; and they treated women as if they were 
grown-up babies. There was a bluff manliness 
about Stanley. He was natural ; he did not appear 
to be constantly striving to elicit her admiration. 
She liked him to contradict her, and she liked to 
contradict him. Stanley had been a close observer 
of women since his boyhood. He discerned that 
the way to Eleanor's heart was through her reason 
rather than her emotions; and when Effie, in a 
moment of confidence, disclosed her friend's con- 
fession that she liked Stanley because he treated 
a woman as an intellectual equal, he realised that 
his method of wooing Eleanor had been cautiously 
adopted. 

One evening after dinner Stanley and Eleanor 
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roamed through a ride in a darkening fir plantation. 
The sun was an immense red disc at the dip of the 
path, and there was an evening hush in the hot air 
of the cornfields. A pheasant stalked slowly into a 
tangle of brambles at the edge of the wood. From 
the shadowy Thames valley came the subdued 
sound of a train speeding towards Oxford. They 
paused at a gate overlooking a ley field, in which 
tall thistles were rioting. They stopped, as strollers 
do, by tacit agreement, and Stanley leaned with his 
back against the gate. 

"What has made you ambitious to become a 
successful barrister ? " asked Eleanor. " A few 
months ago I used to think that you had no am- 
bition, no definite interest in life." 

" You despised me a little ? " 

" Well, I did rather. Are you vexed to hear it ? " 

" Not at all. It is true I had no ambition ; I had 
just enough money to be lazy with, and I was con- 
tent It was you who inspired me with ambition." 

"Oh? How?" 

" You hinted plainly enough that you had a poor 
opinion of ' mere men about town.' Yes, Eleanor, 
you made me think." 

This was the first time he had called her Eleanor. 
She felt pleased, and a little surprised. 

"Then I have been of some use to some one," 
she said. 
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"I have never known any one whose opinions 
I value more highly. I do, indeed. No, I'm not 
paying a mere polite compliment. . . . We seem to 
know and understand each other so well." 

11 1 hope you will get on," she said presently. 

"I mean to try my hardest. Really, I have 
wasted an awful lot of time in my life. Still, I 
have energy, though I've allowed it to rust." 

11 You have physical energy." 

"And mental, too, I think; only, as I say, I've 
let my mind stagnate till lately. I've been lying 
fallow, like that field, and the docks, nettles, and 
thistles have grown up." 

11 Let us turn back. We mustn't desert Effie." 

"Oh, she is having a chat about new women 
with Mrs. Marchmont. It's very delightful here; 
' the air a solemn stillness holds.' Do you like the 
twilight ? " 

14 Yes ; but it makes me rather sad at times." 

" I know the feeling. Look at the mists rising 
from the river. The dew is falling already." 

"I am sorry your visit is drawing to an end," 
said Eleanor, as they went back through the tall 
firs. 

" So am I — very sorry. But I must get back to 
town, and settle down to real hard work. There 
are so many temptations here — the river, lawn- 
tennis, and grass to lounge upon. I have scarcely 
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opened a book since I came. . . . Will you write 
to me sometimes, Eleanor? 11 he said, in a lower 
tone, when they had walked a few paces in silence. 

" If you care to have my letters." 

" Of course, I care ; I shall be delighted. I want 
you to tell me what you are reading and thinking 
about." 

" Well, perhaps I will write now and then." 

"I want you to promise, Eleanor. I shall wait 
patiently for your first letter." 

He looked at her graceful, upright figure in the 
white serge dress. The profile was like Amy 
Robsart's, under the drooping brim of a garden 
hat, with a bunch of poppies and wheat-ears at 
the side. ... He loved her with an affection that 
he had never felt towards any other woman, a love 
based upon esteem for her character. She was 
strong and tender, a woman who could make him 
aspire. Why had he not loved her years ago, 
when they were both in their teens? He almost 
regretted his gallantries and butterfly attachments 
with barmaids and shop-girls. He contrasted this 
woman with Lulu. Could two women be less 
alike ? Lulu was a flaring field poppy ; Eleanor a 
chaste white rose. The thought of Lulu brought a 
sudden apprehension. Where was she? He had 
looked in the newspapers, among the advertisements 
of the music-halls, and her name was not there. 
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Had her love turned to hatred and malice? He 
shuddered at the suggestion. You could never feel 
safe with a slighted woman shadowing you like a 
fate. The face of the maniac under the lamplight 
was still a horrible and vivid picture in his mind. 

"It was self-defence— defence of Lulu and my- 
self," he had argued, when he fled that night 

At Havre he read a report of the inquest in a 
London newspaper ; and the terrible suspense was 
over when he found that the jury had not returned 
a dangerous verdict. 

" It was an accident, a sheer accident," he said, 
with a shudder. " I doubt whether any jury would 
convict me of manslaughter. There was only one 
witness. And the man certainly intended to kill Lulu." 

Why had remembrance of this grim and sordid 
episode obtruded itself upon him to-night ? 

They were in the garden now, where the air was 
heavy with the scent of dewy flowers. An owl 
skimmed before the light of the opened sitting-room 
windows. Mrs. Marchmont and Effie were on low 
chairs, and there was a kind smile on the ivory face 
of the old lady as she heard their voices in the garden. 

"You truants! Where have you been all this 
time ? " called Effie. 

" You will write to me ? " said Stanley, on the 
doorstep. 

" Yes, Til write." 



CHAPTER XXI 

" HERE you are, dear," said Bryan ; " here's Petti- 
grew's advertisement in the Era." 

Taking his pipe from his mouth, he read : 
" WANTED Vacant Dates for Pettigrew's touring 
Pantomime Company, Robinson Crusoe, with en- 
tirely new scenery, suitable for large or small stage, 
theatres, or halls. Open at T. R. Windsor, Boxing 
Night. North Camp, Jan. I. Drill Hall, Basing- 
stoke, Jan. 13. Pick of Talent. Press verdict on 
last season's pantomime: 'Brilliant scenic effects, 
sprightly dancing, and the drollest of comic busi- 
ness.' Write Edward W. Pettigrew, 19, Wilmington 
Road, S.E." 

Lulu dropped the potato she was peeling, and 
took another from the basket which Bryan had 
brought in. He had bought the Era on his way 
back from the greengrocer's in the Brixton Road ; 
and after searching the advertisement columns, he 
had found the notice for which he had been looking 
for three weeks. He sighed with relief, as though 
a weight had been lifted from his mind. For two 
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years he had travelled as manager of Billy Button's 
show. The Living Pictures had been a success 
during the first year of the tour. But when most 
of the provincial music-halls had been visited, Burton 
tried to run the pictures in the smaller towns, where 
town halls or assembly rooms could be rented ; and 
the experiment had resulted in a serious loss. At 
Banbury a Vigilance Society had objected to one of 
the tableaux, which was described by witnesses as 
" grossly suggestive, and calculated to corrupt public 
morals." The picture was called "After the Ball." 
A belle, wearied with excitement and waltzing, had 
removed most of her garments, and thrown herself 
upon a bed. Through the window a strong shaft of 
limelight, representing a moongleam, was thrown 
upon the woman's figure. A maid stood by a bath, 
from which steam rose, and in her hands were a 
sponge and towels. In some of the towns this 
scene had been denounced in letters to the local 
journals, in which the writers " Indignant Parent " 
and " Disgusted " asked in horror if the police were 
" doing their duty by blinking at this sort of in- 
decency, so vitiating to youths ? " &c. The prosecu- 
tion at Banbury aroused Burton's pugnacity, and he 
rashly entered upon a campaign of litigation which 
cost him several hundreds of pounds. 

Since the break up of the show in July, Bryan 
had only signed for one engagement of six nights in 
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his old business ; and for four weeks he had been 
out of a show. Lulu was not the same woman since 
her illness. She had not recovered the use of her 
singing voice ; and the exertion of dancing was too 
severe for her lungs, which were slightly affected at 
the apices. Her face was thinner, the skin sallow, 
and there were dark rings around the eyes, which 
were still bright, but less prominent. Her lips were 
parted, showing the regular teeth, still white and 
well-preserved ; but the bloom of youthfulness was 
fading prematurely, and there was a harassed look 
upon the features, an expression of weariness and 
discontent. 

The Bryans were living in one meagre room in 
the Chryssell Road, near Kennington Park. The 
room was on the ground floor, at the back of the 
house, and the window faced a grimy yard wall. A 
bed, a little larger than a child's cot, was in one 
corner of the room ; and by day Bryan used it as 
a sofa, after spreading one of Lulu's dirty aprons 
at the foot upon which to rest his boots. There 
was one springless arm-chair, covered with cracked 
American cloth, a deal table, two cane chairs, a few 
kitchen requisites, and two battered tin boxes con- 
taining costumes. The one touch of colour and 
beauty in the room was a scarlet geranium on a 
rustic stand by the window. Every day Lulu 
watered this languishing plant, and wiped the smuts 
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from the leaves with a damp tea-cloth. Most of the 
cooking was done upon a small oil-stove, which 
filled the room with smoke and fumes if it was not 
watched continually. 

Bryan sprawled on the dirty counterpane, reading 
the Era, while Lulu lit the stove and put on the 
potatoes to cook for dinner. 

"Here's Maggie Hayes's ad., a quarter of a 
column," he said. " * Knocking 'em speechless. 
Maggie Hayes, the only Maggie, the unique. Bank 
Holiday week, and week following, Empire Palace, 
Edinburgh ; Gaiety, Glasgow ; Star, Liverpool ; 
Princess's, Leeds; People's Palace, Bristol, to follow. 
Engaged at magnificent honorarium for lead and 
principal boy in Leeds Grand Pantomine. All dates 
booked up to ' " 

" Oh, that'll do," said Lulu, throwing the potato 
peelings into an empty bucket; "I don't want to 
hear that conceited ape's rubbish. She hasn't a 
spark of talent in her; it's all done by mugging 
and blue songs. Fannie Trade is a star to her. 
She's great, if the public only knew it. . . . Oh, if 
it hadn't been for that wretched illness, I should 
be pulling in twenty quid a week now ; I know I 
should. What's there in Maggie Hayes? The 
1 only Maggie ! ' What a good job she is the only 
one. Bah ! I should like to wipe the floor with her. 
As for men — well, there, she is unique." 
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" Oh yes, she's no good," said Bryan. " I say, 
my dear, how much money is there? I wanted 
some baccy ; I didn't like to spend anything out of 
that bob you gave me." 

Lulu went to the cupboard and took out an empty 
coffee tin, and poured out a few shillings on the 
table. 

" Five-and-threepence." 

" I must go without, I suppose," said Bryan, 
ruefully groping in his pockets, on the vague chance 
of finding half a pipeful of tobacco dust. 

" No, you won't," said Lulu. " Go out and get an 
ounce, and bring me half-a-pint of stout. You sha'n't 
want for tobacco while we've the price of an ounce." 

" But there's a week's rent." 

" Well, it must slide, that's all. You'll get a shop 
soon to carry us on for a bit. I suppose Pettigrew 
is safe ? " 

" Sound as a bank. But you see rehearsals won't 
begin till December. It's damned hard, Lu, to think 
that I can't get you plenty of good grub and liquor 
to keep up your strength." 

11 Never mind me. I don't know where I should 
be without you. I should peg out pretty soon." 

"There'll be a pound a week at least for you, 
dear, as wardrobe mistress and kids' dresser. With 
my three quid we ought to be able to save a bit 
against bad times in the summer." 
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He kissed her tenderly, almost reverentially, and, 
smiling at her, he took a bottle from the cupboard 
and went out. 

He loved this little woman dearly. Now that she 
was failing, he loved her even more than during the 
first six months of his married life. It was terrible 
to hear her cough at night; it gave him a sickly 
pang of sympathy at the pit of his stomach. The 
doctor said that if he could get her away out of London 
fogs and smoke, the diseased parts of the lungs might 
heal. But how was that to be done? No plan 
that he could think of seemed feasible. Sometimes 
he thought of busking it on the racecourses and in 
pubs. The life would be healthy, and Lulu would 
be away from the foul air and damp of London. 
While he sang and tomfooled by the drags at Ascot 
and Goodwood, his wife could roam about in the 
crowd, breathing pure air, and finding plenty to 
amuse her and keep up her spirits. If the scheme 
seemed to promise well, they might make a tour of 
the seaside towns. Perhaps they could squeeze him 
into one of the entertainments on the piers, and then 
he would have a regular engagement for the summer 
months. A place like Teignmouth or Paignton would 
suit Lulu ; the sea air would bring back the colour 
to her cheeks. No doubt it was a come-down for a 
professional to leave the halls and go on the streets. 
But others had been forced to do it in hard times, 
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and what was the good of pride? It wouldn't 
bring in cash to buy port wine and Scott's Emulsion 
for Lulu. Besides, the variety profession was over- 
crowded. In every town in England, you found 
down-in-the-mouths who wanted to borrow half-a- 
crown. He had seen plenty of these poor devils 
while he was going round with the Living Pictures. 
It was always the same story : — 

" Hilloa, old man, what are you doing here ? " 

" Resting ; no shop for three weeks, and I've 
pawned every blessed thing." 

Then, over a glass of ale, there was the usual 
recital of trouble and bad luck, and the inevitable — 
" So if you could manage to lend me a trifle, I shall 
be devilish glad, old man." 

Yes, he had seen and heard enough of it. There 
was a better chance for third-raters out of doors; 
and it was only pride that kept them hanging on, 
week after week, waiting for an engagement Look 
at Spider and Josh, the niggers, and Captain Ginger, 
the comic vocalist, with his string orchestra, — look 
at the chips they made at the race-meetings and 
regattas ! 

" If only I could find a pal who could play a penny 
whistle or a concertina, I'd do a smart ten minutes' 
entertainment that would knock the shine off some 
of 'em. S'elp me, with a green tail-coat, a white 
tile, knee breeches and grey stockings, and a board 
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to do a clog dance on, I could draw for certain. It's 
worth considering." 

In three days the Bryans were without a penny 
of the five-shillings-and-threepence. There was 
nothing between them and sheer destitution, except 
a loaf of bread and a few pounds of potatoes. Bryan 
had smoked his last pipe of shag. While he had 
the solace of his blackened clay he was absurdly 
optimistic; but deprive him of tobacco and you 
bereft him of hope. He could not scheme to raise 
the wind without the aid of pungent shag. It was 
a necessity of life. 

"What can we pop ? " asked Lulu. 

" There's nothing," he said, plucking at his chin, 
with a gesture of despair. " We've got five quids' 
worth of stuff up the spout already." 

" To-morrow there won't be a crumb in the house. 
We must do something." 

" I could get a twelve nights' show at Spenny- 
moor, if I had the fare. They're advertising for a 
knockabout in the Era. But we haven't even the 
price of a sheet of notepaper and a stamp, let alone 
the fare. I've been on the rocks before, but never like 
this. The old woman will be on to us for the rent 
to-morrow. She begins to feel a bit shirty. The 
worst of it is, I can't see any way out of the ditch." 

" If you only had a drink and a pipe of baccy, 
you'd soon think of some dodge," said Lulu. 
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" I don't know," he sighed, biting his thumb nail. 

Lulu stood for a few minutes by the window. 
Presently, Bryan heard her grumbling because he 
had lost the button-hook. 

" It can't be me ; I never use it," he said. " What 
do you want it for ? " You're not going out ? " 

" Yes, I am. I'm going to get some money." 

" But how ? " 

" Come and button my boots." 

He knelt down, and pulled the buttons through 
the holes with a piece of doubled twine. 

" Who are you going to get a sub. from ? " he 
asked. 

"Do you remember Dicker, who used to be a 
waiter at the Star?" 

"Yes, little Jack Dicker. He used to make a 
book among the pros. But he's no go, is he ? " 

"Not with you, perhaps. But I'm certain that 
I can work him for half-a-sov. He's got a pub 
now, in the Butts, and he goes booking at the 
race-meetings. I met him, the other day, near the 
4 Horns ' ; and he was very chummy, and stood a 
brandy-and-soda." 

" It's a long step to Newington Butts, on the off 
chance." 

" Never mind ; we've got to get some oof some- 
how. Is my hat straight ? " 

"Yes. Lulu, you're a star, the best plucked 
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little woman who ever broke bread ! But you can't 
walk so far — there and back." 

" What rubbish ! I'm not so weak as all that." 

" I'll walk with you, and if we get luck well take 
the 'bus back." 

" If you come, you must let me see Dicker alone. 
It's me he's going to lend this money to." 

"All right, dear. I know your luck is better 
than mine." 

They went down the Chryssell Road, turned the 
corner of the Cranmer Road, and sighted the trees 
and sward of Kennington Park. The sun was 
shining brilliantly, and Lulu proposed that they 
should walk through the Park to the gate near the 
" Horns." The nursemaids and loafers in the Park 
looked at the pair as they passed the seats. No 
one could make any mistake about them ; they were 
performers of some kind; and the servant girls, 
who had paid stolen visits to the music-halls on 
their evenings out, gazed at Lulu's dress and yellow 
hair with curiosity. Bryan pushed a frayed shirt 
cuff into his coat sleeve, and looked down at his 
shabby boots. 

" Do you remember the day when I met you in 
the Strand ? " he said. " I was hard up then ; and 
you stood me a beer at the Arches, and then we 
went into St. James's Park. You remember the 
rest?" 
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" Yes ; you popped the question." 

" And then that fellow came up ; and I got the 
shove, and went off in a hell of a temper." 

" Poor boy ! I was very cruel to you." 

" But youVe made up for that, my darling. . . . 
Ah, Lu, if only you were as strong as you were 
then ! " 

They were in the Kennington Park Road now, 
nearing the Butts. 

"Now you wait here for a bit, and look in the 
shops, while I go to see Dicker," said Lulu. 

She crossed the road, and turned to nod at him 
when she had reached the kerb. He watched her 
trim figure in the crowd. What a staunch wife she 
was to him ! In about twenty minutes he saw her 
coming back ; and as she approached him, he knew 
from the expression of her face that she had been 
successful. 

" It's all right," she said. " I got a sovereign ; 
and he says I can pay him when I like." 

" He's a good sort. They say that bookmakers, 
and actors, and variety artistes are a bad lot; but 
there's more brotherhood among them than among 
the gang that looks down on 'em. We do what we 
can for each other, and don't make a stink about it. 
I suppose Dicker's doing well ? " 

" He's had a good season so far, he says. Now 
go and get some tobacco over the road ; and then 
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we'll sit down in the Park, and talk about that 
Spennymoor shop." They found a vacant seat, 
and Bryan lit his pipe, with a smile of content upon 
his face, and kindling hope within him. 

" I'll tell you what's the ruin of a lot of us people," 
he said, when the tobacco was burning well ; " it's 
pride, nothing but pride. I've just hit on a plan to 
get the fare to Spennymoor. You can rub on with 
that quid till I can send you something." 

" But you won't go without writing first ? " 

" Yes, I'll chance it, if I can get the brass in a 
couple of days. They won't give me the dirty kick 
out if I go and show myself." 

" How will you get the fare ? " 

"To-night I'll slip on my stage togs, and go 
round to three or four pubs, and sing a song in the 
bars. It's no great catch without an accompani- 
ment, but never mind. I'll try it, anyway." 

"I never thought we should come to this," said Lulu. 

" Blow it all, what does it matter ? It's honest, 
isn't it ? It's better than sponging on pals. Come 
on, let's get back, and buy a bit of steak in the 
Brixton Road I'm getting peckish." 

At six o'clock in the evening Bryan started out to 
try his luck at the pubs in the Clapham Road. His 
rig was superior to that of the average wandering 
Irish coriledians, and he knew some good songs, 
with rattling airs. At the first house he was imme- 
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diately snubbed by the barmaid when he pushed 
aside one of the swing doors. 

" No, thanks ; not this evening. We don't allow 
singing in here." 

"I suppose I can come in and drink a glass of 
bitter ? " 

"I'll serve you with a bitter, but we can't have 
any singing." 

"Thank you, miss. Then I'll have the bitter 
somewhere else. Here's knock number one," he 
muttered in the street. " You want plenty of cheek 
and a good temper for this job." 

He pushed open another public-house door. 
There were half-a-dozen bricklayers, a cabman, 
and a dragoon in the bar. 

"What ho, Pat," said the soldier, with a good- 
natured laugh. " Have a dhrop o' the cratur*, me 
bhoy." 

" Blessed is the man who sitteth down on a red- 
hot stove, for he shall rise again," said Bryan. 

The old wheeze raised a chuckle among the brick- 
layers ; and, stepping into the bar, Bryan gave his 
shillalah a twirl, and began to sing. The ditty 
delighted the Irish dragoon, and he shuffled his feet, 
and snapped his fingers to the chorus : 

" Then it's good-bye Mat, and good-bye Pat, 
Good-bye Mike and Mary ; 
For the anchor's up, and the gangway's down — 
We're off to Tipperary." 
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" Have a drink, mate," said one of the bricklayers, 
handing his pewter to Bryan. 

"A slap-up song," remarked the dragoon. " Give 
us another, Paddy." 

"Yer don't think the bloke sings for his own 
delection, do yer ? " said the cabman. " Here's a 
penny, mister." 

The soldier gave Bryan twopence, and one of the 
bricklayers passed him a penny. Before he left the 
bar he had sung three songs for a shilling. 

11 1 sha'n't get very fat at this caper, I can see," 
he said, as he counted the coppers in the street. 
" But a bob's a bob in these days." 

At the " Oatsheaf " he made eightpence ; and after 
six hours of hard work, he returned to the Chryssell 
Road with four shillings and a penny. He was 
hoarse, tired, and hungry; and he threw himself 
upon the bed, while Lulu began to fry some sausages 
over the stove. She said she had felt very dull 
without him. 

" I wish you could go with me to Spennymoor," 
he said. 

" It's out of the question. If you don't earn more 
to-morrow, you won't be able to go yourself." 

She sat down by him, and rested her head on his 
shoulder, after he had eaten his supper. 

"Why are you crying, my dear?" he asked, 
putting his arm around her, and drawing her 
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closer to him. "Aren't you feeling any better 
to-night ? " 

"It's such a come-down to go and sing in the 
streets," she sobbed. 

"Well, so it is, perhaps ; but what are we to do ? 
I'm not ashamed of it. You're tired of sitting up ; 
let's get into bed. I shall be as hoarse as a crow 
to-morrow." 

The next evening Bryan went to some of the 
Camberwell public-houses, and before closing-time 
he had earned five -and -sixpence. But the two 
evenings' busking did not bring in enough to pay 
his fare to Spennymoor, and he was compelled to 
leave Lulu with only five shillings. He promised 
to send her some money in a few days. 



CHAPTER XXII 

PETTIGREW'S pantomime tour ended in the third 
week of February, at Devizes. The business had 
been fairly good, and the Bryans returned to 
London with £10. After a week's rest, Bryan 
was engaged for six nights at a small hall in 
Battersea, but during the whole of March he was 
out of an engagement. 

" It looks as if the managers want to boycott me," 
he said to Lulu. " I'm not wanted anywhere now. 
I've been eighteen years in the profession, and I've 
worked hard to make a name. I've got the hump 
with the business, and I'm going to chuck the 
halls for good. I met Godbear, the other day, in 
the Waterloo Bridge Road, and we had a square 
talk about going partners in a racecourse tour this 
summer. Easter is near, and we can get down to 
one or two of the hunt steeplechase meetings, and 
that will help us along till the big races begin. 
Godbear's a smart fellow for patter, and he can play 
the whistle up to dick." 

Lulu had a severe struggle to fight down her 
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scruples against out-door performing. But what 
was the good of being proud when the cupboard 
was empty? Ill -health and misfortune were 
making her morose, and she spoke with bitter envy 
of Katie Aytoun's and Maggie Hayes's shallow 
claims to popularity. But towards Fannie Trude, 
who was unfortunate, she was sympathetic and 
loyal She could never forget Fannie's unselfish- 
ness in coming to nurse her at Coston Street. 
She had always been a true and staunch friend. 

The roving Bohemian life upon which she now 
entered was not without its excitement and plea- 
sures. She was absolved entirely from housework, 
and at the inns where her husband and Godbear 
stayed she made friends with the landladies and 
the barmaids, and saw fresh faces daily. Some- 
times she went on the racecourses ; and while 
Bryan and his partner gave their entertainment 
among the drags and carriages, she roamed in the 
crowd, watching the hundred incidents of the 
meeting, and occasionally staking a shilling on a 
race. Godbear's florid rendering of Killarney on 
his brass whistle sounded above the roar of the 
betting ring. It was always easy to find the two 
men, for the whistle could be heard distinctly in 
the crowd behind the ropes. When Bryan had 
been lucky, the three supped together at night in 
the private parlour of an inn; and while the men 
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sat over their pipes and cold gin, Lulu listened 
to a narration of the day's adventures. At the 
Hawthorn Hill Steeplechases the business was 
exceptionally good. The minstrels returned to 
the Oxford Arms at Maidenhead, with their pockets 
bulging with silver and coppers ; and to crown the 
success, Godbear had backed a winner at eight to 
one in florins. 

" We've knocked the stuffing out of some of the 
blooming niggers to-day," said Godbear, counting 
sixpences and several shillings into piles. "It's 
talent does it, Bryan — talent, and a refined show. 
The Irish business ain't played out yet, old man. 
We shall do well at Epsom and Ascot. Who gave 
you this half-crown ? " 

"The Marquis of Belfast," said Bryan. "He 
asked me what part of Ireland I came from, and I 
said, 'Poplar, my lord.' He laughed, and said I 
did the brogue very well for a Cockney, and chucked 
me the half-crown." 

"Yes, that's the quiff," remarked Godbear; 
"always chaff a swell if you want a good sub- 
scription. They like it better than bobbing and 
scraping. I'm going to take a tip from Leader, the 
conjurer — you know him. When he sees a swell, 
a real howler, he says, ' Ah ! how d'ye do, deah 
boy ? I haven't seen you since we had that little 
dinner at the Marlborough Club ! ' You should see 
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the Johnnies grin! It always fetches the toffs. 
They love a bit of cheek ; and the bigger jampots 
they are, the more they tumble to it." 

On the last day of the Ascot meeting, Bryan, 
Lulu, and Godbear went to Bracknell after the 
races. They had engaged three rooms for the race 
week, and Bryan and his mate intended to show in 
the streets at Windsor and Eton on the following 
day, before the racing visitors left the royal borough. 
The weather had been hot during the four days of 
the meeting. On the course the grass was parched 
and yellow, and the constant traffic upon all the 
roads around the Heath had thickly powdered the 
hedges with white dust. The two men were jaded 
after the day's burning heat Bryan leant back in 
the railway carriage, mopping his crimson forehead 
with a dirty handkerchief; and Godbear swore that 
he was completely knocked up by the hot sun and 
the racket of the four days. The skin was peeling 
on his nose, and his fingers ached from playing 
the whistle. Lulu fanned herself with a race-card, 
while she expressed a yearning for a cup of strong 
tea. The heat and fatigue had made her white. 
She looked worn-out, and she felt cross. 

11 You'll be fresh as paint when you've had a cup 
of tea," said Bryan. " I hope you told the old gal 
to get a square feed ready. When I've had a drink, 
I shall eat like a horse." 
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When they left the station at Bracknell, the men 
declared that they couldn't walk into the town with- 
out having " a wet." 

"All right; don't be long," said Lulu, leaving 
them at the hotel bar. 

Their rooms were at a bootmaker's in the one 
long street of the little town. Lulu went through 
the shop, and found the shoemaker's wife, Mrs. 
Cadman, cutting slices of bread-and-butter. 

"That's right; we're all three starving," said 
Lulu. "Do give me a cup of tea at once. I'm 
feeling quite faint." 

The small foxy-faced woman had taken a great 
fancy to Lulu, and each evening, while the men 
were out drinking with bookmakers at the inns, she 
told chapters of her life history to her lodger. 

11 1 thought you'd like a drop of tea immediate," 
said Mrs. Cadman. " Tea is a perfec' cordial to a 
tired woman. I don't know how we should get on 
without it. When I was confined with my last, the 
doctor, he says, ' Mrs. Cadman ' — but I'm a-keeping 
you waiting, my dear." 

She went into the kitchen, and returned with the 
teapot. 

" Have it stood long enough to soak ? " she asked 
Lulu. 

" Yes, it's beautiful and strong, thanks. I thought 
I should have fainted when I came in." 
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" What's the matter, my dear ? " said Mrs. Cad- 
man, eying Lulu with a look of sisterly solicitude. 

"Oh, not what you think, thank goodness!" 
answered Lulu. "I'm only dead-beat with stand- 
ing about on the course all day. I shall be able 
to eat something in a minute." 

A boy came into the shop, and Mrs. Cadman went 
to peep over the blind on the glass. 

11 It's the coachman's son, from the house, come 
to see if his father's boots are ready. I wonder if 
Cadman have done 'em ? " 

She opened the door, and went into the shop. 

11 Well, young Mister Sickelmore, and how might 
you be this evening ? " she said. 

" Fust-class, thanks. Father's boots done ? n 

" I'm a-doin' the heel-ballin'," said Cadman, from 
behind the counter. "They'll be ready in five 
minutes." 

"And how's the wedding arrangements going 
on?" asked Mrs. Cadman. "Take a chair, my 
dear." 

" It'll be a tip-top affair, I can tell you," said the 
lad. "The Blue Hungarian band's a-coming down 
for the breakfast ; and all the servants are going to 
have a champagne supper." 

"Bless me, then! That's doing of it well, and 
no mistake. I suppose Miss Eleanor's costume will 
be something noble. And there's going to be two 
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clergymen, I've heard. Grand times for Bracknell, 
young Mister Sickelmore. Do Mr. Kempson intend 
living at the Towers ? " 

" I believe so, 'cause he wants to be nearish to 
London, most of the year, anyways. They've got 
another place down by Abingdon, you know." 

The appearance of Bryan and Godbear at the 
shop-door sent Mrs. Cadman to the kitchen, to dish 
up the vegetables. As she crossed the parlour, 
Lulu said — 

" Who's that going to be married ? Miss March- 
mont and Mr. — who? I didn't quite catch his 
name." 

"Mr. Stanley Kempson. He's a barrister, and 
a very clever young gentleman. He 've written a 
novel lately, and " 

"Tell me about it after tea," said Lulu, with a 
catch in her voice, as Bryan and Godbear came into 
the room. 

"Well, dear, better?" asked Bryan. "Lord, we 
did shift some shandy-gaff at that pub ! You don't 
look at all well." 

" I'm tired and hungry, that's all," she said. 

The two men ate ravenously. They had not 
eaten a meal since ten in the morning; and sing- 
ing in the open air is a rare stimulus to the appe- 
tite. Lulu heaped peas and potatoes on Godbear's 
plate, and filled his tea-cup for the fifth time. She 
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wished that they would make haste over their steaks, 
and go out to drink with the bookmakers at the 
Crown and Thistle. She was itching and burning 
to hear more about Stanley's match with the rich 
heiress ; and while she trifled with a slice of bread- 
and-butter and some strawberry jam, all the pent-up 
anger against Stanley, which she had nursed in secret 
since his desertion, surged and boiled within her. 

At last Bryan pushed his plate away, with the 
deep grunt of an appeased hunger; and took his 
pipe and his pouch from the pocket of the green 
coat, which he had thrown upon the sofa. Godbear 
declared that he had never enjoyed a meal so much 
in all his life. He was not quite sure whether he 
couldn't tackle a bit of bread-and-jam ; but ob- 
serving a pucker on Lulu's forehead, he rose and 
went to a side-table, to count out the day's takings. 
Bryan watched the little piles of silver with an 
indolent satisfaction as he puffed at his shag, while 
Mrs. Cadman cleared the table. 

"What about a drink?" asked Godbear, when 
the spoil had been divided. " I feel as if I'd never 
drunk anything in my life." 

"It seems to me that the more you men drink 
the thirstier you get," said Lulu. 

11 But look how hot it's been to-day," said Bryan. 
" You don't mind if we go out for a bit of a fuddle 
after such a day as we've had ? " 
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"No; I shall have a chat with Mrs. Cadman," 
answered Lulu. 

The minstrels went through the shop, and lounged 
for a few minutes against the window, watching the 
hawkers who drove by in their empty fruit-jcarts. 
There was unwonted stir and traffic in the town; 
and from crowded tap-rooms came the noise of 
hoarse voices, the scraping of a fiddle, the shuffling 
of heavy nailed boots in a clumsy step-dance, and 
bursts of drunken choruses from men who were 
making merry over their winnings on the race- 
course. 

Mrs. Cadman brought a pair of socks and her 
knitting-needles intothe parlour. 

" I've put the things away to wash up to-morrow 
before breakfast," she said to Lulu. " I'm that tired 
with the heat that I must sit down for a bit. And 
how d' you feel now, my dear ? " 

" I'm better since tea, though I couldn't eat much." 

" I hope the steaks was tender." 

" Oh yes, they were very nice. You were telling 
me about that wedding." 

"To be sure. Well, it's to be a grand affair, and 
no mistake. It'll make a lot of difference to Brack- 
nell if Mr. Kempson comes to live at Barham Towers. 
The place haven't been kep' up as it should be, you 
know ; but now as a young man have got hold of it, 
we shall see a deal of alteration. Such a nice gentle- 
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man, too, by all accounts. He's been down for the 
race week, and there's a large party in the house." 

" What sort of a girl is Miss Marchmont ? " 

" Oh, a dear young lady. Every one speaks most 
highly of her. She's about eight-and-twenty to 
look at" 

" Is she pretty ? " 

"She's good-lookin', from my point of view. Her 
figure's much admired by gentlemen, I believe. And, 
really, I do think that a good figure is better for a 
lady than looks only. She's a pretty sight on horse- 
back. Such a rider, too ! " 

" I suppose they've been engaged for some time?" 

"A goodish while, I believe." 

" How far is Barham Towers from here ? " 

"About a mile — perhaps a trifle better. It's on 
the hill as you come along from Warfield. There's 
big fir woods all around it, and such a lovely gar- 
den. In the park there's a lake, with swans on it, 
and some row-boats. The gentry go skating there. 
Young Mr. Kempson is a lucky gentleman. Now- 
adays these rich ladies mostly marries into the 
aristocracy. I've heard as Miss Marchmont have 
refused no end of offers. It's a love-match between 
her and Mr. Kempson, and I've heard that they're 
wonderfully devoted to each other. That's as it 
should be. I've always a-said that love's better 
than money the world over; and you may depend 
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that there's a deal of unhappiness and worse comes 
out of marriages for money. Well, Mr. Kempson 
will be squire soon, and a magistrate, no doubt. 
The gentry are glad as he's a Conservative, and a 
thorough Churchman." 

Lulu listened to the woman's chatter with a hard, 
set expression about the mouth. Every word she 
heard intensified her scorn and hatred of Stanley. 
Why should he be happy, respected, and beloved 
by a rich girl ? Was this fortune's way of meting 
justice ? 

11 1 am brought down to being the wife of a street- 
singer, while he is famous, and well spoken of by 
every one. Ah, if they knew, if they knew! . . . 
And if Miss Marchmont only knew, too ! He would 
have left me to die of consumption. What does he 
care ? The man who has told me a thousand times 
that he loved me is going to marry another woman, 
and to kiss her, and tell her the same things. . . . 
He killed my husband; he killed his brother; he 
tossed me away when it suited him, and treated me 
like a cast-off pair of boots. Left me to rot, for 
aught he cared ! Left me to keep the secret ; left 
me alone, and nearly dying! And now he is 
religious and respectable, and going to marry an 
heiress. . . . But I can stop the marriage with a 
word. . . . Why should he have all the happiness, 
and / all the misery ? " 
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"What a pity as you can't be here for the 
wedding," said Mrs. Cadman. " If it had only been 
this week instead of next, 'twould have been all 
right" 

44 Yes, I dare say the wedding will be worth see- 
ing," said Lulu. " But what a disappointment for a 
lot of people if it doesn't come off." 

44 But it's bound to come off," said Mrs. Cadman, 
looking up from her knitting. 

44 Nothing is certain in this life," returned Lulu, 
with a bitter smile. 

44 It's gone much too far for it to be broke off 
now," said Mrs. Cadman. "Such a thought has 
never entered my head." 

Lulu had risen from the sofa, and she stood for a 
moment looking out at the street through the narrow 
shop doorway. 

44 It's very close in the house to-night," she said. 
44 1 wonder whether my husband is at the Crown? 
I've a good mind to go out for a walk before bed- 
time." 

44 The night air ain't good for you, is it ? " 

44 It won't hurt me in such hot weather as this. 
Yes, I'll go for a stroll." 

Lulu put on her hat 



CHAPTER XXIII 

There were broad bars of light thrown from the 
windows of Barham Towers upon the lawn. The 
still black surface of the lake, amid a clearing in the 
great fir woods, was dotted white around the borders 
with water-lilies ; and in the willow- weed the sedge- 
warbler sang its soft monotonous serenade to its 
mate. All around the house the firs cast their 
sombre shade, and shed the aromatic odour of 
their branches on the dewy air. The windows 
were opened wide on the ground floor, and 
there was a murmur of voices, and the ripple of 
women's laughter in the drawing-room. Two men 
in evening dress came out to the veranda. There 
was the snap of fusees, and the fiery points of the 
cigars showed amongst the roses and clematis that 
trailed from the pent-house and entwined the pillars. 
It was a night when the scented air breathes amor- 
ous languid sighs in the glades, where the nightingale 
sits in wary watch upon her nest of fledgelings. Over 
the fir tops there was still a tint of crimson where 
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the sun had set in golden fire, and a few stars shone 
dimly through the warm night mist. 

Stanley and Eleanor strolled out of the lighted 
hall, and down the wide circular steps, on to the 
drive through the rhododendrons. They had stolen 
away from the heat of the drawing-room for a few 
precious moments under the stars. In less than a 
week they would be man and wife, one flesh till 
death, and always inseparable. But they longed to 
be alone that they might look into each other's eyes, 
and read the love and happiness there. The inces- 
sant talk about horses had been more wearisome 
than ever that evening. They had been unable to 
speak to one another since the drive back from 
Ascot on Captain Lechmere's drag. The evening 
had seemed interminable; and when Mr. Hawkes- 
worth, the Tory member for Reading, and Major 
Philp went out to smoke, Stanley's eyes enticed 
Eleanor to leave the boredom of the drawing-room 
and come out into the garden. 

"Will any one come out? It's such a delicious 
night. Miss Thirlby, won't you ? " said Eleanor. 

" We're just going to have a game of whist, dear," 
said Kitty Thirlby, for which Eleanor thanked her 
with a smile as she crossed the room. 

The lovers walked slowly among the rhododen- 
drons. 

" Oh, I am so glad to be alone with you again," 
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said Eleanor, as she stood looking at Stanley's 
bronzed face in the pale light of an opening in the 
avenue. 

His eyes glistened with the ecstasy of conquest, 
and, with a voice that thrilled Eleanor, he told her 
that he loved her as no other man had ever loved a 
woman. 

"I would not lose you, Eleanor, for fame, the 
greatest fame in the world, nor for all the gold 
that has ever been coined. This little hand is worth 
the world to me. It is on this finger that I shall 
put the ring next week. Oh, Eleanor, how I adore 
you ! " 

He kissed the cool white hand eagerly, and, 
throwing his arms around her in a rapture of 
admiration, he kissed her lips, and, drawing back, 
held her shoulders while he gazed at her pure and 
sensitive face. His kisses had revealed her nature 
to her. She felt that she could abandon herself 
wholly to him — die for him, if need be. He stood 
there before her, an ardent, noble, thoughtful man, 
with great aims in life ; and she experienced an 
intense joy at the thought that she had aroused 
his ambition, and shown him his ability. She was 
proud of that ; she had not lived in vain. People 
told her that her lover was a very clever young 
man, and that he was sure to make a name as a 
barrister and a writer. She smiled, and was happy 
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at the reflection that Stanley had confessed that 
she had encouraged, advised, and aided him as no 
one else on earth could have done. 

" I owe all — all to you," he had said a hundred 
times. " You taught me to think seriously of life. 
You have transformed me, Eleanor." 

" And you have taught me that love is the greatest 
and most ennobling thing in the world/ 1 she said. 

They stood by the little bridle gate overlooking 
a sward, whence a score of rabbits had scurried at 
their approach. A colt that was lying on the dewy 
grass turned its head at the sound of their voices. 
Across the meadow was the edge of the black fir 
forest, which covered miles upon miles of sandy, 
infertile country. Stanley's happiness was almost 
complete. A few more days, and he and Eleanor 
would be alone, gazing at the Mediterranean beneath 
the moon in the land of Dante ; and in an ecstasy of 
anticipation he once more clasped her in his arms, 
and called her his bride. Her head lay trustfully 
upon his heart. She could feel its joyous throb, 
throb as he strained her to his bosom. Each moment 
was an idyl. How much the love of this man had 
taught her ! How much more it would teach her in 
the future ! Her views, her sympathies, and affec- 
tions were widening and deepening daily. Her 
very face was transfigured when her lover's lips 
touched hers, and her heart's blood coursed wildly 
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through her veins at the thought of future hours 
such as this. While Stanley held her to his breast, 
he looked for an instant at the gables of the house, 
and across the broad park to the three trees on the 
crown of the Roman Camp. All would soon be his, 
the sweet woman in his arms, the stately modern 
mansion, the farms, the hundreds of acres of fir 
woods stretching to the Crown Lands and Windsor 
Forest — all these would be his within a week, his to 
order and control. 

"Would you give up everything for me, Eleanor?" 
he said. 

"My money and property? Yes, dearest," she 
answered. 

" I wish for some reasons that you were poor," 
he said, duping himself for the moment with the 
reflection that he spoke sincerely. 

"Why wish that? I couldn't love you more 
than I do. I am so glad to think that my money 
will be of use to some one who will do good with 
it. Besides, you will not have to slave to support 
me." 

" But I wish to slave for you, darling. I want to 
prove the full sincerity of my love for you." 

"Oh, I shall put your love to many tests," she 

said, with a little laugh. "I have a strong will, 

and a number of very trying perversities." 

He kissed her lips to silence them. 

U 
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"You are my ideal, my adorable Eleanor/' he 
cried. " It is you, you I want. Your money, your 
estates are nothing to me. They shall be yours 
solely. I will merely serve as your steward, and 
do as you direct" 

The sound of a light footstep on the drive startled 
them. Eleanor withdrew quickly from her lover's 
arms, and turned to look at the woman who 
approached the gate. 

41 Are you going to the house ? This is not the 
way," said Eleanor. 

" I wish to speak to Miss Marchmont," said the 
woman. 

" I am Miss Marchmont. What do you want ? " 

Stanley knew the voice before he looked at the 
speaker. He drew himself up; and though the 
muscles of his face twitched in a spasm of ap- 
prehension, he set his teeth hard in an effort 
to act through the scene with courage and skill. 
He folded his arms, and leaned back upon 
the gate, smiling with an aplomb that astounded 

Lulu. 

" He is going to brave it out," she thought, and 

the mere presentiment of defeat unnerved her at 

the outset. 

a I've come to tell you that that man is not fit to 
marry you," cried Lulu. 

Her voice was hoarse and quivering. 
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11 How dare you ? Go at once ! " said Eleanor. 

Lulu's rejoinder was drowned in a harsh, hysterical 
laugh that she could not control. 

"He can't deny that he deserted me. He is 
trying to bluff me. . . . But I've come to tell all I 
know, and you shall hear me." . . . 

Again the sounds of mingled laughter and thick 
sobs made her speech like gibberish. She seemed 
utterly disconcerted and unstrung. 

11 She is mad," said Eleanor, looking at Stanley. 

He nodded and smiled. 

" Now, my good woman," he said to Lulu, point- 
ing to the road gate, " you must go at once. You 
are trespassing here, you know." 

He had taken a cigarette from a case, and he lit 
it calmly, while he looked at Lulu's white, twitch- 
ing face. 

" She shall not win in this contest," he thought. 
" I will fight her to the bitterest end." 

" Go ! " cried Lulu. " Oh no, not yet. . . . I've 
come to tell all I know about you." 

« My good woman, you know nothing. I have 
seen you once before, I believe. It was on the race- 
course to-day when I crossed to the enclosure," he 
explained to Eleanor. "This is a poor deluded 
woman who thinks she can ruin me. She said 
something about 'telling all' if I wouldn't give 
her twenty pounds. She is either mad, or very 
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bad. Must I call one of the men servants to put 
you out ? " 

" Go at once ! " said Eleanor imperiously. " How 
dare you come here ! " 

Eleanor turned and walked towards the house, as 
Stanley waved his hand towards the lodge gate. 

11 You shall hear me ! " shouted Lulu. " It's a lie 
that I spoke to you on the course. . . . You know 
me well enough ; you know Lulu Montrose ! You 
are the greatest liar and scoundrel in the world! 
I'll expose you yet. I'll inform against you." . . . 

With a light laugh Stanley came up to Eleanor's 
side. 

" My dear Stanley, what a horrid woman ! Has 
she gone ? " 

"I believe so. I threatened her with a police- 



man." 



He was apparently perfectly composed, though his 
face was white, and his voice slightly tremulous. 

"How preposterous of the creature to suppose 
that she can ' ruin ' me," he said. " I can't imagine 
what possesses her. She accosted me on the course 
to-day. I've never seen the woman before. She 
said : ' I'll tell Miss Marchmont what a bad man you 
are if you don't give me twenty pounds. I know 
you won a lot over that last race.' " 

" She must be one of those dreadful women who 
live by blackmailing men," said Eleanor. 



■ V. 
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" Yes, I should say so. Well, she has come to 
the wrong man this time, and she isn't at all clever. 
She made a wretched fiasco. I detected the smell 
of gin about her. She made a mistake in getting 
drunk before coming here." 

" It's horribly unpleasant, to say the least," said 
Eleanor. " Don't you think you ought to prosecute 
her ? " 

" My love, you need have no apprehension," he 
laughed. "She will go back to her accomplices 
and tell them that Mr. Kempson is a bad subject 
for this sort of conspiracy. Oh, the thing is common 
enough. Every public character is exposed to it. 
Yes, she might have worked it much more neatly. 
It wasn't at all smart." 

They were in the light of the windows now, and 
the scent of cigars was pungent and odorous on the 
heavy air. 

Lulu had not attempted to follow them. Stanley's 
utter indifference and self-possession had disarmed 
her thoroughly. She was too feeble and breathless 
to rave, and, in a dizzy sense of impotent bewilder- 
ment, she stood gasping and gazing at the retreating 
pair. Her heart seemed to be gripped, as in a vice ; 
her throat was choked with a hard lump. She 
turned and walked slowly to the road, unable to 
think of anything she could do or say to bring 
retribution upon Stanley. Her narrow judgments 
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and views of life were based upon the melodramatic 
fictions which she had read from girlhood. In these 
tales Right always vanquished Wrong in the end ; 
and she had learned to believe that this admirable 
adjustment prevailed in real life. But now, as she 
neared the closing scene of her short life of illusions 
and dreams, she realised in a dull, vague way that 
Nature is callous and cruel, and that living is pain 
to the greater number of her children. Baffled and 
crushed in spirit, she went under the black boughs 
of the firs towards the lights of the town. Where 
was the justice of it all ? A hollow cough shook 
her bosom, and the warm salt blood gushed into 
her mouth. In a premonition of speedy death, 
which had no dread for her, she walked to the 
inn. In the bedroom Bryan saw the sobbled hand- 
kerchief, the gleaming white face, and the twin 
spots of hectic on her cheek bones. The tears 
flooded his eyes, as he watched the ominous, 
laboured heaving of the diaphragm. When the 
doctor came, the sobs of the Irish comedian reached 
Lulu's ears. 

"Why do you cry, dear?" she said "I had 
an encore for my second song this evening. 111? 
Oh no, I'm only tired with the heat of the 
hall." . . . 

" Lulu, Lulu, you must lie quiet and sleep," sobbed 
Bryan. 
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"Don't leave her," whispered the doctor; "the 
end is near." 

Bryan dropped heavily to a chair by the bedside. 
His life was bound up in that frail frame beneath 
the coverlet. An awful pang fled through his breast, 
piercing his heart to the very core. 

"Lulu, you've been a good wife, a brave little 
woman," he sobbed. 



THE END 
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